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TRADITIONAL SPANISH BALLADS 
IN NEW MEXICO 


Forty years ago Charles F. Lummis, a man who knew much 
about New Mexico, stated that there were few ballads to be found 
in Spanish New Mexico, although he cited a fragmentary version of 
one and a modern, lyrical, ballad-like composition as examples of 
what he had been able to find. He was probably not acquainted with 
the rich balladry of Spain, and his New Mexican informers gave 
him only what he asked for. Twenty years later, when I began my 
New Mexican Spanish folklore labors, I discovered that in New 
Mexico the Spanish ballad tradition was not only alive, but vigorous. 
Twenty-seven versions of ten different traditional Spanish ballads 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were published in my 
Romancero nuevomejicano in 1915.2, Other versions were found 
later.* New Mexico, therefore, was as vigorous in its old Spanish 
traditions as any country of the Spanish-speaking world, and the 
theory of Ramon Menéndez Pidal, that traditional Spanish ballads 
are to be found today wherever Spanish is spoken, was proved to be 
correct once again.* 


1 The Land of Poco Tiempo (New York, 1893), pp. 242-47. 
2 Revue Hispanique (Paris), XX XIII, 446-560. 


8 [bid., XX XV, 215-27, 678-70, and Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIX, 
519-46. 


* After the great collections printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Cancionero de romances sin afio, the Cancionero de romances de 
1550, the Romancero general of 1600, the Romancero del Cid of Escobar of 
1612, etc., traditional Spanish ballads were not collected from oral tradition 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. They have been collected since that 
time in practically every corner of the Spanish-speaking world, in all parts of 
Spain and Portugal, among the Spanish Jews, and in most of Spanish America. 
In 1918 I published a large collection from Puerto Rico (Revue Hispanique, 
XLIII, 309-64), and in 1924 I published a small but important collection from 
California (nineteen versions of six different traditional ballads, aside from a 
few fragmentary versions, Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndes Pidal [Madrid], I, 
299-313). 
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But New Mexican Spanish ballad tradition was by no means 
exhausted by me during the years 1910-15. Lately I have discov- 
ered many more versions, some entirely new specimens. 

During the summer of 1931 I spent two months in an intensive 
study of Spanish tradition among the Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico. One of the purposes of the study was to make a serious attempt 
to discover, among other materials, traditional Spanish ballads among 
the Indians of the Rio Grande region, most of whom speak Spanish 
and have spoken it for over three centuries. The Indians of the 
pueblos of Isleta, Santa Clara, and San Juan did know a few versions 
of the glorious old ballads, religious ballads for the most part, and 
evidently learned by them from the old Franciscan padres. Another 
great surprise awaits, therefore, Menéndez Pidal. Even the New 
Mexico Pueblo Indians who speak Spanish still recite and sing the 
traditional Spanish ballads of the sixteenth century! It will be a 
great surprise and a joyous surprise, but not unexpected. Anyone 
who has studied Spanish balladry intensely and understands the 
transcendental importance of its artistic values and the Spanish spirit 
that it conveys can realize why it has remained in Spanish literature 
and art, and in Spanish tradition generally, as the folk manifestation 
par excellence of Spain’s artistic spirit. And this manifestation has 
persisted across the ages wherever Spanish is spoken. 

In the trip to New Mexico I was accompanied by my son, José 
Manuel, who limited himself to the collecting of New Mexican Span- 
ish folk tales. Our labors often overlapped, however, I being the 
chief offender. Aside from the Indian materials, folk tales, cere- 
monials, and linguistic studies, my chief interest was the collecting 
of additional ballad materials from the New Mexican Spanish. The 
results were most fortunate. New versions of traditional Spanish 
ballads formerly found by me and already published were found 
aplenty in new regions—Cafién de Jemez, Santa Cruz, Taos, etc.— 
and entirely new versions were found also. In my own notebooks 
I have counted twenty-six versions of nine ballads previously col- 
lected and published, and twenty-one versions of six new ones. 
These forty-seven versions are all from New Mexican Spanish nar- 
rators, and do not include those versions narrated by the Pueblo 
Indians, nine versions of four different ballads. And my son tells 
me that, just for good measure, he will add two versions from his 
own notebooks, which when we left New Mexico were supposed to 
contain only a little over a hundred New Mexican Spanish folk tales. 
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Thus we have now some fifty-eight new versions of traditional 
Spanish ballads from New Mexico, among them six newly discov- 
ered ballads, and we have the added interest of the Pueblo Indian 
versions. These fifty-eight versions, together with all those pre- 
viously published by me in the works already cited (thirty versions), 
will be published in the near future in a new publication, Nuevo 
romancero nuevomeyjicano. 

In the present article it is my purpose to call attention to this 
priceless treasure of New Mexican Spanish tradition, this glorious 
artistic manifestation of the great Spain of the past that still lives 
in New Mexico, giving a few examples of the best versions, espe- 
cially of the new discoveries. One of these is one of the most beau- 
tiful that I know of from Spanish tradition anywhere. When I dis- 
covered its first versions, I experienced the same emotions that I 
experienced ten years ago when, in the Castilian village of Contreras, 
near the famous Santo Domingo de Silos, I found a fragmentary 
version of an old Spanish ballad of the cycle of the Siete Infantes de 
Lara.* 

Of the various important classes of Spanish ballads recorded in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the historical, frontier, Caro- 
lingian, novelesque, erudite, and artistic ballads,* only the novelesque 
are preserved in great numbers in modern oral tradition. In Spain 
and among the Spanish Jews a few historical ballads are yet to be 
found. A Cid ballad has been found in Chile. In New Mexico the 
old historic epic traditions of Spain that gave birth to the first his- 
torical ballads have left only the memories of the Cid and Zamora 
in the proverbial expressions “; 7% si eres (Este si es, Ese si es, etc.) 
el Cid Campeador!” and “No se gané Zamora en una hora.” The 
Spanish traditional ballads that are to be found today in New Mexico 
are all novelesque. Love, honor, fidelity, infidelity, war, legends that 
have their origin in Arabic traditions, and deep religious emotion and 
feeling are their themes. The New Mexico ballads are, on the whole, 
versions that have undergone little change since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The old assonances and the octosyllabic verse help us to detect 
the changes and to observe here and there a missing line. But, on the 
whole, they present no special problems for the linguist. They inter- 


5 See Romanic Review, XII (1921), 135-46. 


®See Hispania, XII, 3, and my El romancero espatiol (Madrid, 1931), 
pp. 19-20. 
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est chiefly the student of comparative literature in the broadest sense, 
the creative artists, and all lovers of the beautiful. 

The total number of different traditional Spanish ballads found 
by me in New Mexico to date (this includes all those previously pub- 
lished and the new finds) is eighteen. I have eighty-eight versions 
of eighteen different ballads.’ These ballads are the following: 


1. Delgadina se paseaba — por una sala cuadrada. 


This is the European theme of the incestuous father, the old 
classic tale of Apollonius of Tyre and of numerous medieval stories 
of the persecuted child, found also in modern folk-tale tradition. The 
New Mexican versions are long and complete, although not a single 
one of the several versions has the traditional peninsular beginning. 
This ballad is the most popular of modern tradition. In Spain the 
versions are so numerous that collectors do not take them down any 
more. 


2. Gerineldo, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido. 


This ballad tells the fantastic legend of the love of a supposed 
daughter of Charlemagne, Emma, and Eginhard, the Emperor’s 
chamberlain. The New Mexican versions are especially noteworthy 
because New Mexico seems to be the only region in Spanish America 
where this ballad has been found in complete versions. The New 
Mexican versions are complete and very well preserved. Menéndez 
Pidal has studied over a hundred and sixty versions in a study of 
origins and has pronounced the New Mexican versions among the 
best and most archaic we now possess.* Among the new finds there 


* There are of course a large number of modern ballads formed on the 
themes of the old ones, ballad-like compositions, some of a lyrical character, and 
what we call in folklore studies modern vulgar ballads, in my published and 
unpublished collections. These are not considered here at all. We are now 
concerned only with real traditional Spanish ballads, versions that have come 
down from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in oral tradition, their tra- 
ditional character being definitely established through comparative studies. The 
modern ballads and ballad-like compositions have their interest and their im- 
portance, but they should not be confused with the far more interesting, more 
important, and by far more precious romances tradicionales. Some of these 
modern vulgar ballads are still being created. A political campaign, an untimely 
death, or some notorious crime furnish often the themes for the modern ballad. 
A large number of them were published in my Romancero nuevomejicano. 


8 Revista de filologia espatiola, VII (1920), 234. 
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are two excellent versions from Santa Cruz and Taos. There are two 
sixteenth-century versions recorded of this ballad. 


3. Una nitia en un balcén — le dice a un pastor: — Espera. 


Here we have the tale of the maiden who makes love to a poor 
shepherd and is rejected by him, and later, when he returns to apolo- 
gize for his rudeness in rejecting the love of so beautiful a maiden, 
he is himself rejected, because now that he is willing she is not. This 
is the ballad a few lines of which were cited by Lummis. A modern 
peninsular version has been recently published by Menéndez Pidal 
as an example of the best from modern tradition, in no way superior 
to any of the best we have from New Mexico.® 


4. Francisquita, Francisquita, —la del cuerpo muy sutil. 


5. Anddéndome yo paseando — por las orillas del mar. 


These two ballads have infidelity as a theme. One is in assonance 
-i, the other in assonance -6. The first one has some basis in history. 


6. En una playa arenosa — una blanca sombra vi. 


The theme of the dead wife who appears to the husband who is 
wandering in search of her is briefly but very artistically developed 
in this lyrical ballad. The ballad is not common in modern tradition. 
From New Mexico I have three published versions and one unpub- 
lished version. 


7. Catalina, Catalina, — patio blanco de lino es. 


This is a beautiful and charming tale of fidelity in love, the search 
of the lost husband, and the happy reunion of the husband and wife. 
The first Spanish version was published in 1605. The New Mexican 
versions are very faithful to the old form, although the opening lines 
have been forgotten. 


8. Chiquita, si me muriere,—no me entierres en sagrado. 

This is the universal lyric theme of the lover who dies of love 
and does not wish to be buried in sacred ground, but rather in the 
open fields where the cattle and sheep may trample over his grave 
and the shepherds sing of his cruel fate. It is just a small spark of 
the Spanish Renaissance that finds expression in the spirit of the 
romancero. 


® Flor nueva de romances viejos (Madrid, 1928), pp. 281-84. 
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9. Atencién, setiores mios, Membruno se va a casar. 


This is a traditional ballad, but not as old as the rest. It is prob- 
ably based on the French ballad Marlborough s’en va en guerre. 


10. Por el rastro de la cruz — que Jesucristo Nevaba. 


A ballad on the Passion of Christ, depicting in beautiful, sono- 
rous, and impressive lines the sorrow of the Virgin Mary who fol- 
lows the way of the cross to Calvary.’® 


11. En el Monte de Santa Lucia — estaba la Virgen Maria. 


Another ballad on the Passion. Here the Virgin tells the Christ 
Child of a dream she has had—a brief account of the crucifixion 
that is to come. The first version of this ballad to be found in New 
Mexico was from a Santa Clara Indian woman, and collected by 
Miss Freire Marreco in 1913.11 I now have several New Mexican 
Spanish versions. 


12. Un angel triste lloraba — de ver la cuenta que did. 


This is my best new find, one of the most beautiful that I know 
of in Spanish tradition, old or modern. It is equaled only by such 
deeply inspired religious ballads as Por el rastro de la cruz, number 
10 above. I give a complete version below. 


13. Cuando San José y la Virgen — se volvieron ya del templo. 


14. La Virgen buscaba al Niiio — por las calles y las plazas. 

Here we have two beautiful ballads on the biblical story of the 
lost Christ Child, both new discoveries. They are discussed below. 
15. Al pie de este santo altar — la Virgen esté llorando. 


This is another one of our best finds, a ballad that treats of the 


lamentations of the Virgin Mary at the foot of the Cross. It is given 
below. 


16. Estaba el Gatito Prieto — sentadito en su silleta. 
17. Estaba Setior Don Gato — en silla de oro sentado. 


18. El piojo y la liendre — se quieren casar. 


These last three ballads are of the burlesque type, all three rare in 
Spanish tradition. Numbers 16 and 17 have a similar theme, the tale 


10 Hispania, XII, 30-31; El romancero espaol, pp. 128-30. 
11 Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXIX (1916), 543-44, 
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of a cat that was madly anxious to marry and fell to his death when 
news came that a prospective bride was at hand, but have different 
forms and assonances. Both are new finds, although I now remember 
having known number 16 myself as a child. 

Among the New Mexican Spanish materials recently collected, 
there are numerous religious compositions, most of them known as 
alabados (hymns in praise of God, the Virgin, or the Saints), and 
many of them are traditional. In those that treat of the Passion and 
death of Christ there are, here and there, lines and passages remi- 
niscent of ballads, and a careful study of these may reveal fragments 
of more religious ballads. The four religious ballads, numbers 10, 11, 
12, and 15, are considered as alabados in New Mexican tradition and 
are sung at Velorios de muertos and during Holy Week ceremonies, 
and numbers 10 and 12 are to be found in the ritual hymn books 
(manuscripts) of the Hermanos Penitentes or Sociedad de Nuestro 
Padre Jests. They were, in all probability, sung during Holy Week 
in 1598 by the famous Conquistador Juan de Ofiate and his Castilian 
soldiers when they entered New Mexico and celebrated Good Friday, 
in what was apparently the usual Spanish Catholic fashion, by whip- 
ping themselves stripped to the waist, as Gaspar de Villagra, one of 
the captains of the expedition, tells us in one of the cantos of his his- 
torical epic poem.™* I have in my possession most of the hymns and 
ritual of the New Mexico Penitentes. Most of the material appears 
to be traditional. 


12 Gaspar de Villagra, Historia de la Nueva Méjico (Alcala de Henares, 
1610), Canto XI. This historical epic poem, published only five years after the 
publication of the first part of Don Quijote, tells in verse the story of the con- 
quest of New Mexico by Offate. The description of the self-castigation on 
Good Friday leaves no doubt in one’s mind about the nature of the ceremony. 
It was the ceremony of those who belonged to the Third Order of Saint 
Francis. In New Mexico the Penitentes formerly called themselves Los Her- 
manos Penitentes de Nuestro Padre San Francisco. The Conquistador Ofiate 
introduced the Penitentes into New Mexico. The flagellant societies flourished 
throughout Europe during the two centuries preceding the entry of Ofiate 
into New Mexico. Some recent writers speak of the New Mexico Penitentes 
as if they were a New Mexican institution. They now call themselves Los 
Hermanos de la Sociedad de Nuestro Padre Jestis. The religious exercises 
advised in the ritual, the traditional hymns and prayers, and the general char- 
acter of the order are on the whole beautiful, dignified, and elevating. If at 
times the exercises degenerate into excessively cruel and barbarous practices, 
this is not to be blamed on the institution itself. See Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
XI, 635-36. 
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As examples of my best versions I shall select two novelesque, 
three religious, and one burlesque ballad. These six versions will 
suffice to show what wonderfully beautiful artistic treasures are still 
to be found in the traditions of Spanish New Mexico. 

The best novelesque ballad in my possession is perhaps the ballad 
of Gerineldo, number 2 above. I shall give version 7 of my Roman- 
cero nuevomeyjicano,* a long and complete version of forty-two of 
the regular sixteen-syllable assonanced verses : 


— Gerineldo, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido, 

j quién te pescara esta noche —tres horas en mi servicio! 

— 4 Tres horas, dice, sefiora? —; Ojala que fueran cinco! 

Si porque soy vuestro criado — quiere usted burlar conmigo. 

— No quiero burlar de ti; — de deveras te lo digo. 

— Para qué horas de la noche —iré yo a lo prometido? 

— Entre las ocho y las nueve — cuando el rey esté dormido. 
A las ocho de la noche — Gerineldo va al castillo; 

halla la puerta entreabierta, —da un fervoroso suspiro. 

— Ese atrevido, quién es, — que ha venido a mi castillo? 

— Sefiora, soy Gerineldo— que vengo a lo prometido. 
Ya lo agarra de la mano —y se van para el castillo; 

ya se acuesta Gerineldo — con calenturas y frios; 

se acuestan boca con boca— como mujer y marido. 
Cosa de la media noche —el rey pidiéd sus vestidos; 

se los lleva un criado dél; —de Gerineldo es amigo. 

— i, Dé6nde esta mi Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido? 

— Sefior, se metié en la cama —con calenturas y frios. 

Se sienta el rey en la cama, —y se pone sus vestidos; 

toma su espada en la mano —y se va para el castillo; 

los halla boca con boca— como mujer y marido. 

— Si mato a mi Gerineldo, — que yo lo crié desde nifio, 

si mato a mi hija, la infanta, — queda mi reino perdido; 

les pondré en medio la espada, — que sepan que son sentidos. 
Ya se levanta la dama, — muy triste y desconsolada. 

— Levantate, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido; 

la espada del rey mi padre — entre los dos ha dormido. 

Se levanta Gerineldo — muy triste y despavorido. 

— ; Valia mas haberme muerto! — ; Valia mas no haber nacido! 


183 In view of the fact that we are not at present interested in the special 
phonetic values of the dialectic forms, I am using the standard Spanish or- 
thography. The actual words and dialectical constructions, of course, remain. 
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— No lo digas, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido, 
que yo le diré a mi padre — que te estimo por marido. 

— :Ddénde estabas, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido? 
— Sefior, jugando a las damas; — ni he ganado ni he perdido. 
— Mucho disimulo es ése, — Gerineldo, a lo que he visto. 
— Sefior, yo seré la carne,— vuestra merced el cuchillo; 
corte de donde quisiere, — de donde sea dolido.** 

— Levantate, Gerineldo, — mi camarero aguerrido, 

que dice mi hija, la infanta, — que hoy te estima por marido. 
Se levanta Gerineldo — pegando saltos y brincos. 

Se fué pronté pal castillo, — como otra vez habia ido. 

Y ai se tomaron las manos— como mujer y marido. 





The other novelesque ballad that I shall give is the one that relates 
the tale of the lovelorn maiden who is rejected by a shepherd, but in 
the end finds revenge when the shepherd returns (number 3 above). 
I select for the present purposes version 13 of my Romancero nuevo- 
mejicano, one of the best I have. I believe it is just as beautiful and 
just as good an example of the primitive Spanish version of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century as the one given by Menéndez Pidal 
in Flor nueva de romances viejos, pages 281-84. The version follows: 





Una nifia en un balc6n —le dice a un pastor : — Espera, 
que aqui te habla una zagala — que de amores desespera. 
— No me hables de esa manera, — le responde el grande vil, 
— mi ganado esta en la sierra, —con él me voy a dormir. 
— Te doy una pila de oro—y tres cafias de marfil, 
tan sdlo porque te quedes — esta noche aqui a dormir. 
— No quiero tu pila de oro— ni tus cafias de marfil; 
mi ganado esta en la sierra, —con él me voy a dormir. 
— Mira qué lindos cabellos, — y llevaras que contar; 
el sol se enamora de ellos — cuando me siento a peinar. 
Mira que pulido pie — para un zapato dorado. 
Mira que soy nifia tierna, — y que estoy a tu mandado. 
— No me hables de esa manera, — le responde el grande vil, 
— mi ganado esta en la sierra, —con él me voy a dormir. 
— Te doy las mulas y el hato, —el catre y el almirez, 
tan solo porque te quedes — esta noche y otras tres. 
— No quiero mulas ni hato,—ni el catre ni el almirez ; 
mi ganado esta en la sierra, — con él me voy otra vez. 
— Mira, pastor aturdido, — no me quieres entender ; 


14 Variant: de mi no sea dolido. 
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me dejas con mi vergiienza — cuando te empiezo a querer; 
a la vuelta de tu viaje — no vas a saber qué hacer. 

— Zagala, duefia de mi alma, — zagala, vuelvo a venir. 
Zagala, cuando me hablates —tus palabras no entendi. 
Perdéname, gran sefiora, — si en algo yo te ofendi. 

— Cuando quise no quisites, — y ahora que quieres no quiero; 
pues llora tu soledad, — que yo la lloré primero. 

— Te doy todo mi caudal — con todo lo que yo habito, 

tan sdlo porque me dejes — hablar contigo un ratito. 

— Cuando quise no quisites,— y ahora que quieres no quiero; 
pues llora tu soledad, — que yo la lloré primero. 

— Mira, zagalita hermosa, — duefia de mi coraz6n, 
perdoname esta faltita, — que tu siervo es el amor. 

— Cuando quise no quisites, —y ahora que quieres no quiero; 
pues llora tu soledad, — que yo la lloré primero. 

— Haré de cuenta que tuve, — una sortijita de oro, 

y que se cayé en el mar, —y asi la perdi del todo. 


Instead of el grande vil, all my other versions have el villano vil, 
the usual reading in the peninsular versions. The dialectic forms 
hablates, quisites, etc., are for hablaste, quisiste, etc. That the New 
Mexican version is archaic and very old is proved from the fact that 
a Chilean version published by Julio Vicufia Cifuentes is practically 
identical with it.** Chile and New Mexico are too far apart to even 
consider the question of possible influences. Both are archaic ver- 
sions and respond faithfully to a primitive sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
century original. 

We now turn to the religious ballads. Not a single one of these 
appeared in my Romancero nuevomeyjicano. The first ones were pub- 
lished in my Romancero nuevomejicano, Addenda, already cited. One 
of the two here published (number 10 above), Por el rastro de la 
cruz—que Jesucristo llevaba, is one of the jewels of the romancero 
espanol.* But New Mexico, apparently, has many jewels to add to 
the glorious romancero. There are two religious ballads recently dis- 
covered by me that deserve special attention, and I shall give them 
both below. 

The first one, found in manuscript form in the ritual of the Peni- 
tentes together with Por el rastro de la sangre and other religious 


15 Romances populares y vulgares (Santiago, 1912), Number 52. 


16 It was printed in Hispanta, XII, 30-31, and in El romancero espaiiol, 
pp. 128-30, as already stated. 
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ballads, although known also in oral form, is number 12 above. It is 
another jewel of the romancero. It has the perfect form (one asso- 
nance throughout) and the perfect spirit of the Spanish religious 
ballad of the sixteenth century. I give one of the several versions. 
They are very much alike. 


Un angel triste lloraba — de ver la cuenta que dié. 
El alma que tenia a su cargo —el Malo se la llevé. 

La Virgen le dice al angel: — No llores, nifio varén, 
que yo le rogaré a Cristo — que esta alma tenga perdon. 
La Virgen le dice a Cristo: — Hijo de mi corazén, 
por la leche que mamastes — esta alma tenga perdon. 
Cristo le dice a la Virgen: — Madre de mi corazén, 
gpara qué quieres esta alma—si tanto nos ofendid? 
La Virgen le dice a Cristo: — Hijo de mi corazén, 
pastoreando sus ovejas — mi rosario me rezé. 

Cristo le dice a la Virgen: — Madre de mi corazén, 
si tanto quieres esta alma — scala de fuego ardor. 

La Virgen como piadosa —a este riesgo se metid. 
Con su santo escapulario—a su devoto sacd. 

El Demonio enfurecido —a los cielos se subid: 

— Sefior, el alma que me distes —tu madre me la quitd. 
— Quitate de aqui, maligno, — quitate de aqui, traidor, 
que lo que mi madre hiciere — por bien hecho lo doy yo. 


The second religious ballad that we are going to give is a brief 
version of number 14, above, the lost Christ Child. It is a version 
recited by Don Miguel Tenorio of Taos. In a manuscript that con- 
tains a version of El Nifio Perdido, a popular dramatic composition, 
in the possession of the same gentleman, I found at the end the same 
ballad in a somewhat different form, together with another one on 
the same subject, number 13 above. The oral version follows: 


La Virgen buscaba al Nifio — por las calles y las plazas, 
y a todos los que veia— por su Hijo preguntaba. 

— Decid si habéis visto —al sol de los soles, 
al que nos alumbra—con sus resplandores. 
— Dénos, Sefiora, las sefias,— por si acaso le encontramos. 
— Es blanco como la nieve, — y como el aura encarnado. 
Tiene unos cabellos — como el sol dorados; 
sus labios y boca — son flores del ajfio. 
— Por aqui pasé ese nifio, — segtin las sefias que da; 
vayase usted al templo, — y alli lo hallara. 
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— Dios os pague, hijos, —esa buena nueva. 
Ya encontrara alivio, —el alma en su pena. 

De ai se fué el alma divina, — y al templo se encamino. 
Entre todos los doctores, — al Sol de Justicia hallo. 


It is noteworthy that in this ballad two different meters are used, 
the regular sixteen-syllable meter, composed of two octosyllabic 
hemistichs or half-verses, and a line composed of two hexasyllabic 
verses. This last meter is used in some traditional Spanish ballads, 
particularly in Andalusian ballads. It is the meter of the well-known 
Andalusian ballad Me casé mi madre—chiquita y bonita, con un 
caballero—que yo no queria, etc. 

Another one of my best recent discoveries is a long ballad on the 
lamentations and sorrows of the Virgin Mary at the foot of the 
Cross, number 15 above. It was recited by Dofia Bonifacia Ortega 
of Chimayo. A prayer, based on it and putting the words of the 
Virgin in the first person, is also found in New Mexican tradition. 
The ballad follows : 


Al pie de este santo altar —la Virgen esta llorando 

por Jesus, su hijo divino,—y su pasién contemplando. 

En su santisimo llanto—aclama y dice: — ; Ay, Jesus! 

2 Qué haré sola en este monte ? — ; Quién te baja de la cruz? 

; Ya murié el poder divino! — Asi empieza a lamentar: 

— En este amargo calvario—no hay quien te venga a bajar. 
Ahincada al pie de la cruz —alza los ojos, lo ve: 

—j Ay, mi Dios y mi Jesis! —; En qué te amortajaré? 

j; Ay, Jestis de mis entrafias! —; Ay, mi Jess! ; Ay de mi! 

También me falta un sepulcro—en que sepultarte a ti. 
José Nicodemos llega —al calvario de Jesus, 

donde esta su dulce madre — y lo baja de la cruz. 

—jAy, Jesus! ; Ay, qué dolor! — Te bajan hecho pedazos. 

Llega hasta mi corazon y te recibo en mis brazos. 

Tres clavos te remacharon—en pies y manos, Seifior. 

Estos mismos traspasaron,— Hijo Mio, mi corazén. 

Ya llegé la hora divina, — Redentor de cielo y tierra; 

que te bajen de la cruz, — que mis brazos ya te esperan. 

; Ay, Jess, con qué dolor! —jvalgame Dios qué pesar! 

te han de quitar de mis brazos — para llevarte a enterrar! 
Ya lo llevan al sepulcro; — dice la Virgen: — ; Qué haré? 

Con qué coraz6n lo siento? — ;Con qué ojos lo lloraré? 

Ya mi corazén no puede — sufrir tan grande pesar. 
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Mis ojos son unas fuentes — mas que las aguas del mar. 
— j;Adidés, Hijo de mi vida! — ; Adidés, divino santuario! 
j Adiés, Jess Nazareno! —; Adidés, mi triste calvario! 
Por este camino amargo — donde el Sefior padecid, 
camino esta triste madre, —y a su calvario volvid. 
Llega a su calvario y dice, — se queja, lamenta y llora: 
— ;Adiés, Jestis Nazareno, — hasta vernos en la gloria! 


As an example of a burlesque ballad I give below a version of 
number 16 above, also one of my new finds. It is also a good example 
of a mixture of two different ballads, the burlesque theme of the 
love-sick cat made even more burlesque with the theme of despair in 
love attached to it, this last theme being taken from another well- 
known New Mexican Spanish ballad, number 8 above.’’ This ex- 
traordinary fusion of two different ballads may be new in New Mex- 
ico, but it is not a new phenomenon in folklore. It is one of the 
important factors in the development of tradition and the formation 
of folklore. The version follows: 


Estaba el gatito prieto—en su silleta sentado, 
con su media de pelillo—y zapato alpargatado. 
Le han llegado las noticias — que habia de ser casado 
con una gata morita,—hija del gato bragado. 
El gato de la alegria — se cay6 de arriba abajo; 
se ha quebrado la cabeza — y la mitad del espinazo. 
— Traiganle quien le confiese — al gatito enamorado. 
— Confieso a mi confesor — que he sido un gato malvado. 
Y si de ésta no me escapo — no me entierren en sagrado; 
entiérrenme en un arrollo, — donde me pise el ganado, 
que digan los gachupines, — “Aqui murié el malhadado; 
no murié de tabardillo, — ni de dolor de costado, 
murié de un dolor de amores — que le did desesperado.” 
Los ratones que lo saben — se visten de colorado, 
a lo espafiol y francés, —lo que le luce al soldado. 


I do not give here any examples of the versions recited by the 
Pueblo Indians, although these are of transcendental importance and 
interest, because all the versions, nine of four different ballads, are 
to appear soon in the Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. 


17 See Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre o romanceiro 
peninsular, Cultura Espaiiola, Madrid, 1907-1909, 1909 reprint, pages 197-198. 
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New Mexico is a rich field for all those who love the beautiful. 
In the realm of Spanish folklore its artistic treasures are most pre- 
cious. In this realm the traditional Spanish ballads are the choicest 
jewels. Of these choicest jewels I have given a few examples, but 
there are many more. And some, undoubtedly, are yet to be dis- 
covered. They are the contribution of Spanish New Mexico to a field 
of literature that we call el romancero espanol, the Spanish ballads, 
the universally admired literature that Hegel called “a necklace of 
pearls.” 


AurRELIO M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVExKsITY, CALIFORNIA 














NOTAS SOBRE EL MISTERIO DE ELCHE Y OTROS 
DRAMAS SAGRADOS DE VALENCIA 


El 16 de Septiembre de 1931 publicé la Gaceta de Madrid un 
decreto declarando El misterio de Elche monumento nacional y en- 
comendando a la Junta Nacional de la Musica y Teatros Liricos la 
misi6n de conservar la eminencia artistica y el caracter popular de 
dicho drama sagrado. El texto de este decreto, de gran interés para 


los estudiosos que se interesan en el drama religioso de Espafia, es 
como sigue: 


Es norma de las Democracias modernas el velar por el prestigio y 
conservacién de las manifestaciones de caracter artistico que por tradicién 
estan vinculadas a un sentimiento popular, y mas todavia cuando la cate- 
goria de aquellas manifestaciones alcanza los grados supremos del arte en 
un reducido numero de ejemplares que son universalmente reconocidos 
como casos tnicos por su significaci6n histérica. 

Tal ocurre en Espafia con el drama litargico popular llamado El mis- 
terio de Elche o La festa. 

La importancia en la historia del teatro lirico es tan grande que el 
estudio y comentario de su partitura y de su libreto ocupa capitulos enteros 
en la historia de la musica universal. Es un caso espléndido de inspiracién 
folklérica. Su origen se remonta al siglo XIII, y es el unico ejemplar 
vivo de nuestro primitivo teatro lirico que tiene la particularidad, entre 
_las producciones del género en su época, de ser enteramente cantada. 
Puede, pues, considerarse como un antecedente de la épera que aparecié 
tres siglos y medio mas tarde en Italia. 

Su valor artistico es excepcional, no sdlo por la belleza original de sus 
melodias primitivas de aquella época citada, sino también por su magis- 
tral modificacién polifénica hecha en el XVI por los maestros Ribera, 
Giner, Pérez y Vich. 

Esta reforma, llevada a cabo por estos eminentes polifonistas, ofrece 
la singularidad de estar inspirada en la cadencia popular levantina, tra- 
tada en los corales con una elevacién de concepto que, en momentos como 
la escena de la Judiada y en el llamado Ternario, la alianza entre el ele- 
mento liturgico y el folklérico esta tan perfectamente realizada que no 
encuentra equivalente entre toda la produccién polifonica del XVI. 

Aparte de los historiadores de la musica que le dedican capitulos en- 
teros al famoso drama de Elche y de los musicdlogos extranjeros que lo 
han estudiado, en Espafia se han ocupado de la obra, con elogio superla- 
tivo, los maestros Pedrell, Turina y Espla, debiéndose a este ultimo la 
revision efectuada en el afio 1924, por la cual la obra se representa desde 
entonces completa, incluyéndose de nuevo en ella la hermosa Judiada, que 
habia sido suprimida durante mas de medio siglo. 
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Son los propios hijos del pueblo de Elche los que representan y cantan 
anualmente La festa, cuyas melodias se transmiten tradicionalmente de 
padres a hijos, pues aunque existe la partitura o consueta del drama lirico 
la mayor parte de los que intervienen como intérpretes no saben misica. 

La representacién constituye, pues, una de las fiestas populares de la 
mas alta prosapia artistica que existen actualmente en el mundo, y causa, 
con justicia, la admiracién y el respeto de cuantos artistas y eruditos de 
todas partes—espafioles y extranjeros—acuden a presenciar este espec- 
taculo Gnico. Pero mientras en otros paises se fomenta oficialmente cual- 
quier manifestacién de arte popular, aunque no tenga en modo alguno la 
significaciOn estética e hist6rica de nuestro drama musical de Elche, éste, 
abandonado hasta ahora a los escasos recursos técnicos de sus organiza- 
dores locales, va llenandose de impurezas con la intromisién de elementos 
extrafios a su peculiar sentido, y con peligro de ir perdiendo poco a poco 
en sus interpretaciones la primitiva grandeza que le ha dado fama uni- 
versal. Esto ocasionaria un perjuicio a nuestra cultura y al arte en gene- 
ral; pero también un dafio de caracter econédmico por cuanto la audicién 
anual del Misterio es —y puede serlo mas todavia — un legitimo motivo 
de atracci6n para el turismo, y por tanto una fuente de ingresos. 

Por todo lo expuesto el Gobierno de la Republica, a propuesta del 
ministro de Instruccién Publica y Bellas Artes, decreta: 

Articulo 1.° El Misterio del siglo XIII, conocido por Festa de Elche, 
se declara monumento nacional. 

Articulo 2.° Siendo una funcién de la Junta Nacional de la Musica y 
Teatros Liricos fomentar el cultivo del folklore nacional y enaltecer las 
manifestaciones artisticas de tradicién popular, y por otra parte organizar 
espectaculos y fiestas que tiendan a despertar en el pueblo los mas nobles 
y levantados sentimientos estéticos, se encomienda a dicho organismo la 
misién de conservar el El misterio de Elche, tomando las medidas que 
juzgue oportunas para que el famoso drama lirico, en sus representaciones 
sucesivas, mantenga su eminencia artistica y su caracter popular. 

Dado en Madrid a quince de Septiembre de mil novecientos treinta y 


— El presidente del Gobierno de la Repiblica, 


Niceto ALcALA ZAMORA Y TORRES 
El ministro de Instruccién Piblica y Bellas Artes, 
Marcetino DomiInco y SANJUAN 


Origen y antigiiedad del “Misterio de Elche.’ —No sabemos 
cuando empez6 la representacién que hoy tiene lugar los dias 14 y 15 
de Agosto en la iglesia parroquial de Santa Maria de Elche. La 
solemnidad y esplendor de la fiesta de la Asuncién en esta ciudad 
parece que iban unidas a la conmemoracion de la victoria obtenida 
por el Rey D. Jaime contra los moros en 1265. La tradici6n popular 
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de Elche refiere que el 29 de Diciembre de 1370 aparecié alli mila- 
grosamente un arca con la imagen de Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncién 
y hasta con los papeles y musica del drama sagrado que ahora se 
representa. 

El erudito D. Roque Chabas, que investigd esta tradicion, nos 
dice: 


Esto es pura leyenda, pues la forma actual del lenguaje del drama es 
como suena en el titulo, de principios del siglo XVII. Antes ya se repre- 
sentaba con otra letra, y esto desde tiempo inmemorial. Acaso la musica 
sea mas antigua, pero este punto no es nuestro. Se han hecho investiga- 
ciones en aquel archivo municipal, y nada resulta sobre la aparicién, a 
pesar de haber libro de actas de la fecha que se supone. El arca y docu- 
mentos que se han publicado son pura invencion. Es iniutil fijarse en la 
judiada* para llevar su nacimiento al siglo XV cuando existian luchas 
entre cristianos y judios. Hemos visto como obedece esta escena al plan 
del autor, que no era otro que desarrollar la Legenda Aurea, y esta es 
antiquisima, acaso anterior a la supuesta venida de la Virgen de Elche.” 


Se conservan varias versiones del Misterio de Elche. El mencio- 
nado Chabas, canonigo que fué de la Catedral de Valencia, hizo una 
edicién critica que publicé en la Revista El Archivo en 1890 (IV, 
203, et seq.). Dice él sobre el texto del misterio: 


No se puede decir que esté publicado, pues es un breve resumen el 
folletito que en 1855 dié a la estampa Francisco Fuentes Aguildé, y esta 
tan desfigurado en la Memoria de N.S. de la Asuncién de Elche que en 
Lérida vid la luz en 1887 por D. Javier Fuentes Ponte, que se puede 
asegurar es de todo punto indescrifrable lo publicado. Hemos visto y 
tomado notas de los cuadernos que sirven hoy dia en Elche para la fiesta, 
los hemos confrontado con las dos copias susodichas y con otra que nos 
ha proporcionado nuestro amigo D. Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, la cual 


1 La judiada era “la escena en la que un numeroso grupo de judios entraba 
tumultuosamente en el templo reclamando el cuerpo sagrado de Maria, a lo que 
se negaban los Apdéstoles, primero por la persuasién y luego por la fuerza, 
entablandose una lucha en la que el alfanje de San Pedro lograba vencer a los 
armados judios, que humillados y maltrechos pedian a voces el bautismo, y 
obtenido éste, se unian a la comitiva del entierro cantando un himno en loor 
a Maria. Por abusos cometidos en la simulada refriega, se suprimié esta escena 
hace algunos afios” (Alcahali, La mtisica en Valencia [Valencia, 1903], pag. 
67). Como indica el decreto que damos en el texto, la judiada fué restituida al 
misterio en 1924. 


2R. Chabas, “El drama sacro de Elche,” en El Archivo (1890), IV, 202. 
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pertenecié al Marqués de Molins, y completamos el estudio, a fin de dar 
un texto lo mas correcto y completo posible.* 


El texto sobre el que Chabas calca su edicién critica es de un 
manuscrito que lleva este titulo: Consueta de la festa de Nostra 
Senyora de la Assumptié que’s celebra en dos actes, vespra y dia, en 
la insigne villa de Elig. Escrita per un devot seu en vi dies del mes 
de febrer del Any MDCXXXIX. 

Teodoro Llorente nos dice que vid otra consueta de este Misterio 
anterior a dichos manuscritos de Chabas, copiada en 1625, “traslado 
de una copia original cuidadosamente conservada por la villa y clero 
de Elche.”* Comparando algunos extractos que nos da Llorente de 
este manuscrito con el texto posterior que conocemos, se ve que los 
cambios introducidos son de sintaxis y de léxico, pero no de estrofas 
ni de escenas. La estructura estrofica, que es de mucha variedad 
como ya hace notar el profesor S. Griswold Morley,® esta en con- 
sonancia con la antigiiedad tradicional de este misterio. 

Todo parece indicar, pues, que el texto del Misterio de Elche tal 
como existe hoy no se remonta mas alla del siglo XVII. Es muy 
probable que las consuetas conocidas fueran refundiciones de alguna 
obra que se venia representando desde muy antiguo. A esta opinion 
se inclinaba el gran musicdélogo y critico Felipe Pedrell en el estudio 
que hizo de la musica de este drama sagrado.* El Barén de Alcahali 
en su obra La musica en Valencia (Valencia, 1903) nos da cuenta 
de un raro cédice del siglo X V que encontr6 en la biblioteca del biblid- 
filo valenciano D. Salvador Sastre, y que contiene parte de un drama 
antiguo de la Asuncién. Esta parte es el papel de la Virgen, y con- 
tiene 174 versos (ibid., pags. 84-91). Este drama que quizas fuera 
el primitivo de Elche, es mucho mas extenso y de un lenguaje mas 
arcaico que el actual. Tenemos ademas otra consueta de la Asuncion 
en los Autos Sagramentals del sigle XIV, publicados por Joan Pie 
en la Revista de la Asociacién Artistica Arqueolégica Barcelonesa 
(1896). 


®R. Chabas, “El drama sacro de Elche,” en El Archivo (1890), IV, 203. 

* Teodoro Lliorente, Valencia (Valencia, 1902), II, 1005, nota. 

5S. Griswold Morley, “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de 
Vega,” en Homenaje a R. Menéndez Pidal, 1, 506. 

®F. Pedrell, La festa de Elche ou le drame liturgique espagnol (Paris, 
1906). Publicé la misica en Internationalen Musik-Gessellschaft, namero de 
Enero-Marzo, 1901. Puede verse la misica también en Alcahali, La musica en 
Valencia (Valencia, 1903), pags. 69-82. 
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Otros dramas religiosos del reino de Valencia.—Aunque el Mis- 
terio de Elche es el tnico vestigio viviente en Espafia del antiguo 
drama religioso, los misterios del Corpus de Valencia fueron tan 
importantes como él hasta fines del siglo XIX. De los muchos que 
se representaron durante el siglo XVII en la procesién del Corpus 
solamente tres sobrevivieron por tres siglos: lo misteri de Sant Chris- 
téfol, lo misteri de Adém y Eva, y lo misteri de Herodes. El texto, 
mas antiguo de estos misterios se conserva en un cédice del Archivo- 
Biblioteca Municipal de Valencia. Su fecha es de 1677 y es copia, 
segun dice la portada, “de los originales” que habia en los archivos 
de la ciudad. Este cédice sirvid de base para varias ediciones popu- 
lares que se hicieron en los siglos XVIII y XIX. El texto de estas 
ediciones fué muy corregido y alterado." Joaquin Serrano Cajiete 
publicd en 1890 una traduccion castellana en verso del Misteri de 
Adém y Eva.* 

Los tres misterios valencianos dejaron de representarse en la pro- 
cesion del Corpus a fines del siglo pasado.® 

Juzgando por el lenguaje, estos misterios pertenecen a un periodo 
que se puede fijar entre el ultimo tercio del siglo XV y principios 
del XVI. Para datos mas positivos sobre la fecha mas antigua de 
su representaciOn tenemos que recurrir a los documentos del Archivo- 
Biblioteca Municipal de Valencia, donde se hallan consignadas las 
cantidades que se pagaban a los representantes, pues las expensas de 
la fiesta y procesién del Corpus corrian a cargo de la ciudad. 

Antes de que los misterios aparecieran en procesiones y lugares 
publicos, lo que debid tener lugar definitivamente en Valencia 
hacia el afio 1500, es un hecho conocido que se representaban en las 
catedrales o iglesias parroquiales. Sabemos que en la catedral de 
Valencia se representaban estos dramas sagrados en lengua vulgar,’° 


T Véase Henry Mérimée, L’art dramatique @ Valencia (Toulouse, 1913), 
pags. 1-19, donde se ocupa de los misterios valencianos. El que esto escribe 
tiene preparada una edicién diplomatica del cédice mencionado, con un estudio 
completo de los misterios. 


® J. Serrano Cafiete, El misterio del Adin y Eva. Auto lemosin represen- 
tado en Valencia desde el siglo XV, publicado en el Almanaque Las Provincias 
(Valencia, 1890), pags. 133-44. 

® Sobre la supresién de los misterios, véanse Serrano Cafiete, op. cit., pags. 
129-32; Alcahali, La msisica en Valencia, pag. 100; y T. Llorente, Valencia, 
II, 374. 

10 Véase J. Sanchis Sivera, La Catedral de Valencia (Valencia, 1909), 
pags. 461 y sigtes. 
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pero tenemos pocos datos sobre su niimero y caracter por haberse 
perdido los cédices, o por hallarse extraviados y olvidados en el polvo 
de archivos y bibliotecas. Algunos datos hallamos en los historiadores 
eclesiasticos sobre estos dramas,"* pero la historia de las representa- 
ciones sagradas en Espafia esta esperando todavia el descubrimiento 
y paciente estudio de las antiguas consuetas por algun diligente in- 
vestigador. Las consuetas sobre las que tenemos mas datos son las 
de Mallorca, estudiadas parcialmente por G. Llabrés. De las 49 obras 
conservadas solo una fué publicada por él posteriormente.'* 

Si comparamos los tres misterios de Valencia con el de Elche, 
veremos que éste, aunque les ha sobrevivido, representa un periodo 
anterior al de aquellos, el del drama sagrado que nacio directamente 
de los oficios liturgicos, y que fué siempre representado dentro del 
templo. Pero si en cuanto a su origen y fondo de contenido es mas 
antiguo el misterio de Elche, los misterios de Valencia tienen en 
cuanto a la forma en que se han conservado una antigtiedad no supe- 
rada mas que por algunos fragmentos poco conocidos,’* y quizas por 
algunas de las consuetas de Mallorca. 


HERMENEGILDO CoRBATO 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


11 Véanse Florez, Espatia Sagrada, XLV, 17 y 22; Villanueva, Viaje a las 
iglesias de Espaiia, I, 153-54; XII, 195, 204 y 341; también Mila y Fontanals, 
Origenes del teatro catalan en sus Obras, VI, 210-12 y 362-73. 

12 Véase G. Llabrés, “Repertorio de Consuetas representadas en las iglesias 
de Mallorca,” en la Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos (1901), t. V, y 
“Consueta de la representacié de la tentaciéd que fonch feta a Nro. Sr. Xpt,” 
ibid. (1905), t. IX. 


18 Algunos de ellos pueden verse en Mila y Fontanals, Obras, VI, 217-18, 
315-23; y en Alcahali, La musica en Valencia, pags. 84-91. 











THE MYSTERY OF ELCHE IN 1931 


The Mystery of Elche is presented each year on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth of August. This interesting religious drama is such a 
genuinely popular institution that it is able to withstand the opposi- 
tion of radical Socialists in the twentieth century as it withstood that 
of bishops in the fifteenth. The celebration, locally termed la Festa, 
lasts four days and has, on a somewhat grander scale, all the features 
characteristic of the exercises in honor of the patrono of any Spanish 
town — street-carnival attractions, fireworks, religious processions, 
band concerts, and singing contests. But the great event is the 
presentation of the Mystery. 

This is sometimes referred to as an auto, but incorrectly because 
every word is sung or chanted. For this reason, in English, we might 
term the presentation a cantata, or operetta having a libretto dealing 
with religious topics. A native word used to define the dramatic 
type is consueta. The language in which the lines, wholly in verse, 
are composed is modern Valencian, recast in the eighteenth century 
from the primitive text. 

Elche is that city situated in the province of Valencia which 
tourists visit on account of the famous grove of date palms, origi- 
nally planted by the Moors in the days of their occupation. Near 
the city was found the bust known as “La dama de Elche,” which 
is supposed to be a likeness of a lady who lived in that region early 
in the Christian era. 

A synopsis of the two acts, which are presented on successive 
days, follows: 


Act I. The Blessed Virgin longs for death that she may see her dear 
Son again. An angel appears and says that Jesus has heard her prayer; 
He sends her a golden palm branch as a sign that the prayer will be 
granted. The Virgin also expresses a desire to see the Apostles once more 
before she dies. This also will be granted. St. John comes first. The 
Virgin gives him the palm branch requesting that he carry it before her 
corpse in the funeral procession. Enter six more Apostles who have been 
assembled miraculously from all parts of the earth. Mary dies and angels 
bear her soul up to Heaven. 


Act II. Preparations for the Holy Virgin’s funeral are rudely inter- 
rupted by the noisy arrival of a band of Jews who seek to make off with 
the body. Led by Saints Peter and John, the Apostles resist. When the 
Jews seek to draw their swords, their hands are paralyzed. Converted by 
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this miracle, they acknowledge the divinity of the Holy Virgin as well as 
the authority of St. Peter and are baptized then and there. All join in a 
hymn of praise to the Virgin, who ascends into Heaven and is welcomed 
by the Holy Trinity. 


It is evident that the “plot” is to be found ready-made in Church 
tradition. Color, stage machinery, and music are invoked to make 
pleasing and effective the presentation of this conventional material. 

The conventions and the circumstances of the staging of this 
venerable sacred drama are not those of the theater or the opera of 
today. Stage properties are few, the two most important items being 
the bed upon which the Virgin expires and a gilded palm branch. 
Of the usual type of scenery there is none, except a canvass with a 
few clouds painted upon it, which is stretched horizontally across the 
dome of the church nearly eighty feet above the broad platform upon 
which most of the action takes place. In the center of the canvass 
is an aperture about six feet square. Through this “gate of Heaven” 
trapezes are lowered by cable and windlass when the stage directions 
call for the ascent or descent of the Virgin or the angels. Directly 
beneath the gate of Heaven is the tomb of the Virgin, a pit which is 
indispensable to the staging of the play. Except the angels, who 
descend from Heaven, all the characters of the piece enter through 
the main door of the church; they sing as they come forward and 
often have to elbow their way through the audience until they reach 
the foot of the long ramp or sloping runway which leads up to the 
platform. On the other hand, part of the audience will be found 
seated up on the stage at the back. Like the ubiquitous property man 
of the Chinese theater, the conductor rambles up and down the 
runway and over the stage directing the singing and giving the pitch. 
Priests and acolytes walk in and out of the action, bringing on or 
removing properties as needed; and not only they but also one or 
two prominent laymen in formal afternoon attire step over and kiss 
the feet of the Virgin just before her burial in the pit in the center 
of the stage. 

The dress rehearsal of the Mystery takes place on the afternoon 
of the thirteenth of August. Admission is by ticket, and there is 
less noise and confusion than there will be on the two following 
days, though now and then a baby squalls, suggesting that the ban 
on children under eight years of age must be very liberally inter- 
preted. The image of the Virgin is not used at the rehearsal, which 
makes the second act resemble Hamlet without the Prince of Den- 
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mark. On the other hand, the spirited Jews’ chorus was sung at the 
rehearsal but was omitted at the final performance. 

At the beginning of the first act the boy who plays the part of 
the Virgin enters behind the audience and starts up the main aisle. 
He is attended by two other boys—the two “silent Marys.” All three 
are dressed in white robes with blue veils and wear golden halos. 
They are accompanied by other children, who represent angels and 
the blessed, these latter wearing orange dresses with red sashes. 
Three times they interrupt their slow progress up the runway as they 
kneel before the three stations of the Via Crucis, which represent 
the Garden, the Cross, and the Holy Sepulcher. They kneel upon 
red cushions placed and carried along for them by an attendant. The 
Virgin, still singing, takes her (or, if you prefer, his) place upon 
the platform; all eyes look upward, the gate of Heaven opens, and 
an enormous pomegranate slowly descends. Its sections are lined 
with gold and are hinged at the top; they slowly open up like the 
sections of one of those orange-peel buckets used in excavating, 
handling ore, and the like. Inside the pomegranate is revealed an 
angel on a trapeze. He sings as he is lowered, bearing the gilded 
palm branch. The angel continues to sing until he has been hauled 
back up into Heaven. The boy who had this part made little attempt 
to pronounce the words, contenting himself with long Aaa-a-a-ah’s. 

In the meantime the Apostles have entered. St. John wears a 
white robe and a red wig. But the others wear the bright colors 
which all of us who in childhood treasured the International Sunday 
School lesson-cards know they ought to wear. St. Peter sports a 
blue gown and a red toga and carries two large golden keys. This 
St. Peter also carries a small book containing the verses he is to 
sing. As they come forward singing, the Apostles express awe and 
surprise by means of stiff, conventionalized gestures. 

A few minutes later, when the Holy Virgin sinks back dead upon 
the couch, the boy who plays the part is seized by two of the Apostles 
and passed rapidly, almost flung, to men in the pit which will later 
represent the tomb. At the same time others of the Apostles draw 
from its hiding-place under the bed the statue of the Virgin and 
place it on the bed where the boy was. It would be too much to say 
that “the hand is quicker than the eye”; nevertheless all this stage 
business is carried through neatly and expeditiously. 

After candles have been placed about the bed upon which the 
statue is resting, the gate of Heaven again opens; this time it is not 
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the pomegranate but the Araceli which slowly descends. The Ara- 
celi, or “altar of Heaven,” resembles a large window sash about eight 
feet square. Three men and two boys are lashed to it. In the center 
stands a priest who will receive the small image which represents 
the Virgin’s soul. In the upper right-hand corner of the frame sits 
an angel dressed in green, who sings bass and plays a guitar. A 
second angel, also in green, sings tenor; he is probably faking on his 
large golden harp but there is so much noise and excitement that it 
is hard to be sure. In the two lower corners of the Araceli sit two 
little boys in blue, who also sing and pretend to strum on their small 
guitars. When the angels bearing the Virgin’s soul are safe up in 
Heaven again the celestial gates close. Enthusiastic shouts and the 
swell of organ music fill the great church; and the first act is over. 

On the night of the fourteenth of last August there must have 
been an exciting session of the city council in Elche. The mayor and 
the council were Socialists and two of the things which make a radi- 
cal see reddest are, first, a religious procession and, second, anything 
that may seem to appeal to race prejudice and so endanger class 
solidarity. The program for the fifteenth includes a procession in 
the morning, while in the afternoon performance occurs the episode 
of the Jews who try to prevent the burial of the Blessed Virgin. 
Not daring to oppose public opinion to the extent of forbidding either 
of these, the mayor and council resigned as a protest, leaving the 
senior officer of the Civil Guard in charge of the city. There was 
no disorder. The procession took place as usual; the Jews appeared 
upon the stage but did not sing. It goes without saying that none of 
these municipal dignitaries occupied the official box reserved for 
them in the church. Nor were the expenses of the performance borne 
by the city, as has been the custom for more than three centuries. 
Some money was raised by popular subscription and, besides, Our 
Lady of Elche owns considerable property, mostly real estate, in her 
own right. One citizen said to me, “La Virgen es rica, tiene muchos 
huertos.” 

By nine o'clock on the morning of the fifteenth two lines of 
people begin to pass out through the archway of the town hall. First 
come several hundred women and girls. All carry lighted candles. A 
few hats are to be seen, but the majority wear black mantillas. Many 
are dressed entirely in black, but there are some light- or bright- 
colored dresses. Then come a number of men, also bearing candles. 
These candles deserve special mention. They alone do not seem to 
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share in the enthusiasm which pervades all Elche today. The tem- 
perature is already nearly ninety and, gripped tightly in sweaty 
hands, the candles wilt before one’s eyes. Some submit, bending over 
gracefully ; others writhe in agony. 

Preceded by two banners and two crosses, the statue of the Virgin 
finally appears. Nearly life-size, she reclines upon her litter with the 
silver crescent of the Immaculate Conception at her feet. A good 
band in uniform follows. After a trip of a few blocks through the 
town, she is carried back into the church of Santa Maria. 

The second act of the Mystery begins at about half past four in 
the afternoon. Preparations for the funeral of the Virgin are inter- 
rupted by the incursion of the Jews, which is called the Judiada. 
Ten or a dozen actors representing Jews come up the runway. At 
the rehearsal they sang a spirited song in which they declare their 
intention of preventing the funeral. Nowadays neither the Jews nor 
the Apostles carry swords, as was formerly the case, but when the 
two groups meet at the head of the runway there is much shoving 
and scuffling, which is thoroughly enjoyed by actors and spectators. 
This is the only comic element in a serious drama; it was a welcome 
change from the solemnity of the rest of the proceedings. After the 
conversion of the Jews, they, the Apostles, and some of the clergy 
of Elche make up the funeral procession which marches around the 
stage. The statue is then lowered into the pit in the center of the 
stage. A moment later the gate of Heaven again opens and the 
Araceli is slowly lowered through it. As at the close of the first act, 
the Araceli is manned by the four angels and the priest who bears 
the small image which is the soul of the Virgin. The soul is returning 
to earth that together with the body it may reascend to Heaven in 
triumph. The Araceli is lowered into the grave, completely out of 
sight of the spectators. While this is happening, the people who make 
up the funeral procession sing the In exitu Israel. Then other voices 
are heard singing at the gate of Heaven. It is the Holy Trinity, 
which is being slowly lowered by means of a trapeze to a point about 
fifteen feet below the celestial portal. 

When the Araceli reappears above the floor level of the stage, the 
large statue of the Holy Virgin has been substituted for the priest 
who a moment before occupied the center of the frame. The four 
angels sing as they play (or fake) on their guitars and harp. They 
become silent again when they reach a point about midway between 
earth and Heaven. Here occurs the brief interlude in which “the 
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glorious apostle St. Thomas” enters, wearing a red cloak thrown 
over a green tunic. He begs the Blessed Virgin’s forgiveness for 
having been late to her funeral; he asserts that his duties as Apostle 
to the New World have caused his tardiness. The verses which he 
sings are as follows: 


Oh ben fort desaventura 
de mi trist desaconsolat, 
que no m’ sia yo trobat 
en esta sancta sepultura ! 


Prech Vos, Verge excelent, 
Mare de Deu omnipotent, 
Vos me ajau per escussat, 
que les Indies me an ocupat. 


As St. Thomas’ powerful bass voice dies away the three Persons 
of the Trinity begin to sing, and one of them rapidly lowers the 
Virgin’s crown by means of a cord some twenty feet long, for the 
Araceli has by now risen well above the halfway point between earth 
and Heaven. When the crown is down within reach, the angels of 
the Araceli place it upon the head of the statue. The coronation of 
the Virgin has been achieved. The organ peals. The spectators shout 
and the crowd outside the church take up the cry, punctuating it with 
the noise of firecrackers. The Trinity and the angels sing the Gloria 
patri as they continue their ascent and finally disappear through the 
gate of Heaven. 

In conclusion, a word about the episode of St. Thomas and about 
that of the Jews. In the Golden Legend, St. Thomas is again a 
doubter. According to one account he insists upon the opening of 


the Virgin’s tomb. Another version of the story refers to him in 
these words: 


And anon the soul came again to the body of Mary, and issued glori- 
ously out of the tomb, and was thus received in the heavenly chamber, 
and a great company of angels with her. And S. Thomas was not there, 
and when he came he would not believe this. And anon the girdle with 
which her body was girt came to him from the air, which he received, 
and thereby he understood that she was assumpt into heaven.’ 


However, early Church tradition also makes St. Thomas apostle 
to India and Persia. No doubt it was interest in the newly discovered 


1 The Golden Legend or Lives of the Saints as Englished by William 
Caxton, “The Temple Classics” (London, 1900), IV, 241; cf. IV, 261. 
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lands in the west which caused the anonymous sixteenth-century 
author of the episode to prefer Thomas the missionary to Thomas 
the doubter. 

It is interesting to note that recent descriptions of the Mystery 
state that the episode of the interference of the Jews at the obsequies 
of the Virgin is no longer given. The English writer, J. B. Trend, 
witnessed the Mystery about 1919. He says in part: 


At this point Jews (and, in the earliest versions of the mystery, even 
the Devil himself) used to break in upon the scene. Sefior Pedrell prints 
three characteristic choruses by Antonio de Ribera, full of fresh popular 
effects ; and the libretto on sale in the church (1881) prints the words of 
the Jews who interrupt. The episode was suppressed originally because 

the realistic struggle between St. Peter and the Judiada led on one occa- 
sion to the shedding of blood; and even in these days the confusion is 
so great that it is impossible to see whether the Jew episode has been left 
out altogether or whether it is formally represented by one man.? 


Mr. Trend makes a curious slip when he continues, saying : “The 
intervention and conversion of the Jews must have formed part of 
the Mystery before 1492, for in that year they were expelled by 
order of Queen Isabella.” As if the presence of Jews in Spain were 
necessary for the inclusion of such a scene! The fact is that here, 
as elsewhere, the Mystery follows closely the account of the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady, which is found in the Golden Legend. 

The suppression of the episode in which the Jews interfere, the 
Judiada, must be of ancient date. Adolfo Herrera, in his introduc- 
tion to the Auto lirico-religioso, says: “En este momento de la repre- 
sentacién tenia lugar la escena llamada ‘Judiada, suprimida hace 
mucho tiempo.”* He quotes also from Javier Fuentes y Ponte, who 
wrote in 1887: 

“La Judiada, que ahora no se ejecuta, consistia en un grupo de 
hebreos o judios que cantando en el andador, venian a impedir la 
solemnidad del entierro de la Virgen.” 

Again, Joaquin Turina, writing in 1921, refers to the Judiada in 
these words: 


Se ha suprimido, sin que yo sepa la causa, una discusién o disputa de 
judios ... y la intervencién del demonio; es lastima pues estos episodios 


2J. B. Trend, A Picture of Modern Spain (London, 1921), pp. 223-24. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 234-71. 


* Auto lirico-religioso (Madrid, 1905), p. 14. 
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darian variedad y contraste a la accion, cosas muy utiles y de efecto en 
cuestiones de arte dramatico.® 


On the fifteenth of last August, however, the Judiada was given 
in pantomime, while at the rehearsal, two days earlier, the Jews not 
only appeared upon the stage but also actually sang the choruses. 
It was the attempt to revive this scene which so alarmed and scan- 
dalized Elche’s conscript fathers and their Socialist constituents. 


DiLtLtwyn F. RATCLIFF 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


[See also H. Corbaté, “Notas sobre ‘El Misterio de Elche’ y otros 
dramas sagrados de Valencia,” in this issue of H1sPpANIA.] 


5“E] misterio de Elche” on pp. 18-21 of the pamphlet entitled La “Festa” 
de Elche (estudios), Coleccién Illice, No. 2 (Elche, 1921). 














THE TRANSLATED DRAMAS OF MARIANO JOSE 
DE LARRA AND THEIR FRENCH ORIGINALS’ 


Larra’s translated dramas are perhaps the least interesting of his 
writings ; certainly they have been the most neglected. Only eight of 
the thirteen which he is known to have produced have ever found 
their way into his collected works, and these always appear apologeti- 
cally in a sort of appendix at the end of the volume. The only critics 
who have granted the dramas any considerable amount of space and 
attention have been far less interested in them than in the more origi- 
nal phases of his work, and none of them has taken the trouble to 
inquire seriously into the sources of the plays or to make a conscien- 
tious comparison between Larra’s versions and his originals. Except 
for an account of the events which induced Larra to undertake the 
arrangement of No mds mostrador, Manuel Chaves? is content to give 
bibliographical notices of the published plays, statistical information 
concerning their first presentation, and some very general critical 
remarks concerning Felipe and El arte de conspirar, the French origi- 
nal of which he had apparently not read.* “... No me detendré,” he 
says, “en hablar de otras traducciones y arreglas de Figaro ... por dar 
aqui preferente atencién a su drama ‘Macias’ y deber las obras citadas 
necesariamente figurar en segundo orden.”* 

Julio Nombela y Campos® has given some excellent summaries 
of the published plays and has pronounced discriminating critical 
judgment upon them. He has judged them, however, as finished pro- 
ductions and has not been concerned with their genesis or with the 
modifications which Larra made in his originals. 

Miss Elizabeth McGuire was the first to interest herself in these 
questions. In her article on the “Writings of D. Mariano José de 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 


2 Manuel Chaves, Don Mariano José de Larra (Figaro). Su tiempo. Su 
vida. Sus obras. Estudio histérico, biografico, critico y bibliografico. (Sevilla, 
Imprenta de La Andalucia, 1898.) 


8 Otherwise he could not have called Juanillo “el Raton de la comedia fran- 
cesa.” Cf. op. cit., p. 78. 


4 Op. cit., p. 72. 
5 Julio Nombela y Campos, Larra (Figaro) (Madrid, Imprenta particular 
de “La ultima Moda” [1908]). (Autores célebres.) 
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Larra’”*® she has compared with some care five of the plays which 
Larra took from Scribe with their sources, calling attention princi- 
pally to the original elements in No mds mostrador and Felipe. She 
has also suggested an unnamed play from the pen of Ducange as the 
source of Un desafio, a suggestion which, as we shall see later, must 
now be discarded. 

To Dofia Carmen de Burgos’ we are indebted for a wealth of 
material bearing on the number of Larra’s translations, the names of 
his unpublished plays, and the chronological order in which the 
dramas were produced, information which she has unearthed from 
newspaper and theatrical files and from Larra’s correspondence with 
his producers; but she, too, has shared the general opinion that “Ja 
obra dramdatica de Larra tiene més importancia por ser suya que por 
su propio mérito.”* 

No one, indeed, can quarrel with this conclusion. But it may still 
be of interest to find out how much of his translated dramatic work 
is his ; what sort of plays he chose to translate ; what changes he made 
in his material; and how much time he must have devoted to this 
sort of writing. 

It is a well-known fact that Larra undertook his first dramatic 
composition at the suggestion of the impresario Juan Grimaldi. Gri- 
maldi was Larra’s friend, a member of the Parnasillo, and the author 
of the very successful Todo lo vence amor o la pata de cabra, an 
arrangement of the fantastic French piece Le pied de mouton, by 
Martainville and Ribié, which was presented in Madrid in 1829 and 
continued to play for 123 performances. 

On the advice, then, of his experienced friend, Larra decided to 
write for the theater. His first work, No mds mostrador, was pro- 
duced on April 29, 1831, in the Teatro de la Cruz, the theater which 
at that time, as Chaves tells us, was given over chiefly to “comedias 
antiguas espafiolas, las éperas bufas de poco aparato y rara vez tra- 
gedias y dramas.”*® Larra called his work “Comedia original,” but as 
early as 1834 an anonymous writer in the Diario de Comercio called 


6 Elizabeth McGuire, “A Study of the Writings of D. Mariano José de 
Larra (1809-1837),” University of California Publications in Modern Philology 
(Berkeley, California, 1918), VII, 87-130. 

7 Carmen de Burgos (Columbine), “Figaro” (Madrid, Imprenta de “Alre- 
dedor del Mundo,” 1919). 


8 Op. cit., p. 76. ® Chaves, op. cit., p. 70. 
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attention to the fact that it was rather a translation of Scribe and 
Mélesvilles’ comédie-vaudeville, Les adieux au comptoir. Larra an- 
swered this objection on the following day (March 23, 1834) in La 
Revista Espatiola in an article entitled “Vindicacién,” reprinted by 
Carmen de Burgos and approved by her as a sufficient justification 


of his claim to originality. The most important sentences in Larra’s 
statement are the following: 


Deseando probar mis fuerzas en el arte dramatico hace algunos ajfios, 
y a la saz6n que buscaba asunto para una comedia, cay6 en mis manos 
aquel vaudeville en un acto corto de Scribe. Presumiendo por mis limi- 
tados conocimientos que no podria ser de ningun efecto en los teatros de 
Madrid, apoderéme de la idea, y haciéndola mia por derecho de conquista, 
escribi el No més mostrador, en cinco actos largos; hice mas ; habiendo en- 
contrado en Scribe dos o tres escenas que desconfié en escribir mejor, las 
aproveché, llevado también de la poca importancia que en mi cuadro iban 
a tener. Yo no sé si esto se puede hacer, lo que sé es que yo lo he hecho.’° 


In the light of this defense of Larra’s it is important to re-exam- 
ine™ the Spanish version in order to ascertain the extent of the origi- 
nal material it contains. The theme of the play is a very familiar one: 

An honest bourgeois, who has made his fortune in business, has 
planned to marry his daughter to the son of an old friend, who is 
also a successful merchant. The girl’s mother, however, is socially 
ambitious and determined that her daughter shall wed a count, at 
least. In order to overcome his wife’s prejudices the father persuades 
the young suitor to pose as a certain profligate nobleman. The ruse 
is successful; the mother is enchanted with the aristocratic deport- 
ment and elegant appearance of her prospective son-in-law; the 
young people find that they have met at a party and are already in 
love. It remains, then, only necessary for the father to find some 
way of reconciling his wife and daughter to the young man’s ple- 
beian origin. Scribe brings this about by the use of a very simple 
expedient. The father tells the girl that the “Count” has withdrawn 
his offer and has decided to marry someone in his own class. The 
girl, overcome with grief, declares that had their rdles been reversed, 
she would never have treated him so; that, no matter what his station 


10 Burgos, op. cit., p. 78. 


11 Miss McGuire’s study appeared during the same year as Carmen de 
Burgos’ book, and there is no indication that she knew of this article of Larra’s 
when she made her comparison of the two plays. 
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in life, she would have chosen him before all others. Since the par- 
ents have agreed in the beginning that the girl is to be allowed her 
own choice of a husband, this confession nullifies any possible objec- 
tions on the mother’s part, the father explains the true state of af- 
fairs, and they all “live happily ever after.” 

Larra’s solution is much more complex. He introduces a real 
count, the rightful owner of the name which the young suitor has 
assumed, who is also an applicant for the girl’s hand. The count 
learns that the girl’s father favors another and, for his own purposes, 
assumes his rival’s name. Posing as the merchant’s son, he incurs the 
enmity of both mother and daughter, challenges the young suitor to 
a duel, loses some incriminating letters, and then, as suddenly as he 
has appeared, withdraws again, because he has fallen heir to the 
fortune of a rich aunt and has no longer need to marry for money. 
The father, in the meantime, has spread rumors that his house is 
ruined ; the young lover comes to the rescue of the family’s affairs ; 
the mother’s objections are overcome by his generosity ; and so, once 
more, “all’s well that ends well.” 

The development of the situation, the part of the plot common to 
both plays, takes up in Scribe’s drama thirteen of the sixteen scenes 
of which it is composed. Only the last three scenes are concerned 
with the dénouement. Of these thirteen scenes, twelve—not the “dos 
o tres’ to which Larra confesses—have their counterpart in No mds 
mostrador. They are distributed through the first two acts of the 
drama. These two acts contain, in addition to the borrowed material, 
only six short scenes that are Larra’s own. The last three acts, how- 
ever, which are taken up with the solution of the situation, are en- 
tirely original. Concerning the borrowed scenes it should be noted 
that none of them are literal translations of their models, but in all 
of them the situations are the same as in Scribe’s play, the same char- 
acters are on the stage together, they speak of the same subjects and 
use here and there the same words. Almost every one of the longer 
speeches in this part of Larra’s play has some echoes of Scribe in it. 
Yet, as all his commentators have noticed, Larra succeeded in trans- 
forming his characters into genuine Spanish types and his scene into 
the home and shop of a Madrid draper. The language which his 
people speak, in spite of his own frequently quoted criticism of the 
Gallicism “el ridiculo,”’’* is lively and vigorous Spanish. If we allow, 


12 Cf, Larra’s article on “Filologia,’ Obras completas de D. Mariano José 
de Larra (Figaro) (Barcelona, Montaner y Simon, 1886), p. 25. 
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then, a very broad use of the adjective, we may consider Larra justi- 
fied in calling No mds mostrador original. 

With far less right he applied the term to his second play, Felipe, 
which was produced in the Teatro del Principe on February 28, 1832, 
and which purported to be a “comedia original en dos actos’ by “D. 
Ramon de Arriala.” Actually Felipe is a close adaptation of another 
of Scribe’s comédies-vaudevilles, Philippe* The argument of the 
play is briefly as follows: 

A young man, who believes himself. to be an. orphan, has been 
brought up as the ward of a rich and noble lady who has an inordi- 
nate amount of dignity and family pride. The young man is threat- 
ened with the loss of his benefactress’ good will because he has lost 
heavily at cards, but the lady’s major-domo, Philip, successfully 
cajoles and scolds his mistress into condoning this piece of folly. 
Then it is discovered that the youth, Frederick, is guilty of a worse 
crime—that of falling in love with Madame’s niece, for whom she 
has been planning a brilliant marriage. This insult to her pride can- 
not be forgiven, and Frederick is to be banished forever from her 
sight. Then once more Philip intercedes for him, reproving the lady 
for her pride and reminding her of her higher duty. For Frederick 
is his son, and hers, born during a time of revolution when the lady 
had taken refuge from the soldiers who were invading her home 
in the tent of a poor sergeant, but unrecognized and unblessed by a 
mother’s affection—a sacrifice to family pride. Philip now demands 
for their child his right to happiness. The lady’s better self triumphs 
and she receives Frederick with a tender embrace and consents to his 
marriage with the girl he loves. 

Scribe’s play ends here. For Larra’s more democratic Spanish 
audience this would probably have seemed to be too slight a repara- 
tion for the sacrifices which Philip had made to his wife’s family 
honor. In Larra’s final scene the proud noblewoman confesses the 
truth and publicly acknowledges Philip as her husband. The con- 
fession comes as something of a shock to the reader, for nothing in 
the lady’s previous behavior has led him to believe her capable of 


18 The suggestion made by Fitzmaurice-Kelly that No mds mostrador may 
have had another source in M. Dieulafoy’s Le portrait de Cervantes has been 
rightly declared untenable by Miss McGuire. Cf. op. cit., pp. 119-20. 

14 Les adieux au comptoir, Philippe, and all the other plays of Scribe used 
by Larra are to be found among the Oeuvres complétes de Eugéne Scribe de 
L’ Académie Francaise (Paris, E. Dentu, 1883). 
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such magnanimity. Larra must have felt this himself, for he has the 
lady say to the other characters in her last speech in the play: “Mds - 
despacio podré explicaros este arcano.” 

In addition to this important change in the conclusion of the 
drama, Larra has made a few other modifications in his original 
which are worth noting. He has divided his play into two acts, 
whereas Scribe’s play has only one. Larra’s first act ends with 
Scribe’s scene x, and the second act begins with a short monologue 
by Frederick which Larra has inserted to explain how the young man 
happens to be still in the same place where the end of the first act 
left him. Frederick is anxious to speak once more with the girl he 
loves, and in order to see if she is still in her room he walks over 
to her door and looks through the key-hole! Scribe’s young lover 
has no need to be guilty of such a breach of etiquette. 

When the first scene of the French play opens, Madame’s young 
niece is discovered reading Tom Jones with sincere emotion, because 
she finds the plight of that poor orphan analogous to her lover’s. 
Larra doubtless thought that no charming Spanish girl would be 
reading such a novel and so has omitted these lines. 

His other changes consist in superficialities, such as the Hispan- 
iolizing of proper names or the substituting of “una época tempes- 
tuosa en que el amor a la independencia de la Espaiia y la intrepides 
bastaban para encontrar los grados y los honores en la trinchera ene- 
miga’ for Scribe’s brief reference to the revolution in France. Ex- 
cept for this, his work is a faithfully wrought translation of his 
original. 

Larra’s third translated play appeared on the thirteenth of Octo- 
ber, 1832, under the title: Roberto Dillén o el catélico de Irlanda; 
melodrama de grande espectdculo en tres actos y en prosa arreglado 
del francés de M. Victor Ducange, por Don Mariano José de Larra. 
None of Larra’s critics has hitherto troubled to identify his source. 
The play of which Roberto Dillén is a translation is Ducange’s 
Calas,* and it is not concerned with the fate of a Catholic in Dublin 
at the time of Queen Elizabeth, but with that of a Calvinist in Tou- 
louse in 1761. 

In Ducange’s play, the son of the protagonist has fallen in love 


15 Victor Ducange, Calas. Drame en trois actes et en prose. Représenté 
pour la premiére fois, 4 Paris, sur Le Théatre de L’Ambigu-comique, le 20 
novembre 1819, et repris a La Gaieté en 1841. (Paris, Michel Lévy Fréres 
[n.d.].) (Thédtre contemporain illustré. 390° livraison.) 
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with a beautiful Catholic girl, whose parents refuse to consent to the 
marriage unless the young man abjures his heresy. He is torn be- 
tween his love and his conscience, is unable to come to a decision, and 
in his despair takes his own life. Since there is a law in the land that 
the corpse of a suicide must be handed over to the public hangman 
and exposed on the gallows to the insults of the rabble, the elder Calas 
tries to keep his son’s fate secret and has the body quietly concealed 
in his house. One of his enemies, a certain wicked Ambroise, who 
has learned of the young man’s death, spreads word through the city 
that his father has killed him in order to prevent his apostasy. Calas 
is arrested, tried, and condemned to death. In spite of his blameless 
life, in spite of the prayers and tears of his wife and daughter, he is 
immediately executed. Shortly after he is led away, a letter is de- 
livered to the chief magistrate, written by Calas’ son before his 
death, confessing his own act. Calas’ innocence and Ambroise’s vil- 
lainy are made manifest. A hurried order is sent to stay the exe- 
cutioner, but it is too late. Calas has received “the martyr’s crown.” 
In Larra’s drama, as has already been said, the rdles of Catholic 
and Protestant are reversed. The Catholic Dillon family are the 
persecuted martyrs; their Protestant fellow-citizens the forces of 
bigotry and oppression. The reasons for the change are obvious. 
The change has, however, created for Larra one difficulty that he has 
not been able to solve successfully. In Ducange’s play, the girl with 
whom Calas’ son is in love sends him word that unless he forswears 
his faith and marries her she will enter a convent. Her prototype in 
Roberto Dillén could not make a similar threat. Her lover is told 
only that 
Hortensia, abandonada al sentimiento, se ha decidido a ocultarse en un 
retiro [italics mine]; alli pereceran sin duda, victimas del dolor, su juven- 


tud y su hermosura, y desapareceran para siempre a los ojos de los 
hombres ; 


at which news her unhappy lover cries out “en la mayor desespera- 
cién: ‘;Hortensia! ;Hortensia!’” 

Some of the dialogue in lighter vein which Ducange has put into 
the mouths of the servants for a little comic relief, Larra has omitted 
entirely. For the rest he has faithfully followed his model. 

The long, successful run which Robert Dillén enjoyed in Madrid 
perhaps justified this choice of Larra’s from a financial point of view. 
It is hard to justify it artistically. Calas and Roberto Dillén are pre- 
posterous plays, full of the faults which Larra as a critic was quick 
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to condemn in others. They play upon the sentimentality and re- 
ligious prejudices of their audiences ; their motivation is weak, their 
catastrophe brought about by the merest chance—a delay in the mail 
service. The villain is a theatrical monster with no humanity in him. 
Larra must have been aware of this, for where Ducange’s Ambroise 
is listed among the Dramatis Personae as “homme faux, méchant et 
vindicatif,’” Larra describes his Dermod simply as “hombre falso, 
vengativo, et cetera.” 

Larra later expressed his opinion of Ducange’s gifts in his article 
on “Teresa” in El Espaiol, February 5, 1836: 


En cuanto a Ducange, por mucho mérito que se le quiera suponer, 
concediéndole el de conocer el teatro y el corazén humano, colocarle al 
lado de Victor Hugo es poner al lado de Calder6n a don Ramon de la 
Cruz. Victor Ducange es un dramaturgo de boulevard: ... pero no es 
un escritor de primer orden, ni por la esencia de sus obras, ni por su 
estilo. Victor Ducange es a Victor Hugo lo que un pintor de alcobas y 
de coches a Salvator Rosa y a Rivera. Su pluma no es pincel, es brocha. 
Su color es almazarron. No es el poeta del siglo, es el abastecedor de las 
provisiones dramaticas del populacho.'® 


Larra must therefore have looked upon Roberto Dillén simply as a 
pot-boiler. 

In 1833, so far as we know, no drama from Larra’s pen appeared 
on the stage, but in the early months of 1834 two translations of his 
were presented in Madrid—Julia in the Teatro del Principe on Janu- 
ary 22, and Siempre in the Teatro de la Cruz on March 15. Neither 
of these translations has been published, but the manuscripts are still 
extant in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid. I have not yet had 
access to the manuscripts, so it has not been possible for me to iden- 
tify Julia. Carmen de Burgos, who has seen the manuscript, says 
only that its scene is located in Madrid and that its characters were 
played by four men and four women."* These facts are enough to 
eliminate as possible sources a number of Scribe’s comédies-vaude- 
villes whose titles are feminine names—Louise, Malvina, etc.; but 
they are not enough to serve as marks of positive identification."* 


16 Obras completas de D. Mariano José de Larra (Figaro), ed. cit., p. 481. 

17 Op. cit., p. 87. 

18 Professor F. Courtney Tarr, of Princeton University, informs me that 
he has seen the manuscript of Julia and that its original is Scribe’s Camilla. 


Larra must, therefore, have transferred the scene of the play from England to 
Madrid. 
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The original of Siempre is, without doubt, Scribe’s Toujours; ou 
l'avenir dun fils. This is evident not only from Carmen de Burgos’ 
brief description of the manuscript, but from the general tone of the 
play, which is quite similar to that of the later comédies-vaudevilles 
of Scribe’s which Larra is known to have used. It deals with the 
question of the best use of parental authority : 

Madame Dermilly has long cherished the hope of marrying her 
son Armand to his charming cousin Mathilde. Armand, however, 
imagines himself in love with his mother’s ward, Clarisse. Madame 
Dermilly reluctantly agrees to respect his wishes and accept Clarisse 
as a daughter-in-law on condition that the two young people spend 
three months alone with her in the country. After six weeks of the 
three months have passed, both lovers are tired of their bargain. 
Then Armand discovers Mathilde on the grounds of the chateau 
and is charmed by her. At the same time a young Englishman who 
has long been in love with Clarisse calls to ask for her hand. She and 
Armand gladly release each other from their vows, and Armand now 
swears to love Mathilde forever. The moral, as his well-pleased 
mother admits, is that strategy is better than force. 

The next translation of Larra’s to appear on the Madrid boards 
was Called Un desafio o dos horas de favor. It was presented at the 
Teatro de la Cruz for the first time on November 26, 1834. It con- 
fessed on its title-page to having been “arreglado del francés,” but 
its original author was not indicated. Miss McGuire, who is the only 
one of Larra’s critics to have mentioned a possible source, suggested 
that it might have been taken from a work of Ducange’s,’® but that 
author’s Un duel is not a drama, but an articulo de costumbres in 
dialogue form, directed against the evils of personal combat. Larra’s 
actual model was a play by Lockroy (i.e., Joseph Philippe Simon) 
and Badon called Un duel sous le Cardinal de Richelieu,?® which had 
been produced with great success in Paris two years earlier. Its plot 
was a story of marital infidelity and court intrigue in France at the 
time of the great Cardinal. As in the case of Roberto Dillén, Larra 
transported the scene of the play from France to the British Isles. 


19 Op. cit., p. 116. 
20 Lockroy [pseudonym of Joseph Philippe Simon] et Edmond Badon, Un 
duel sous le Cardinal de Richelieu, drame en trois actes, mélé de couplets. Re- 


présenté pour la premiére fois sur le Théatre national du Vaudeville, le 9 avril 
1832. (Paris, Didot, 1832?) 
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The action in his drama takes place at the court, not of Louis XIII, 
but of his contemporary, James I. Richelieu is transformed into the 
king’s favorite, the Duke of Buckingham. 

At the time that the play opens, Buckingham is for the moment 
out of favor with the fickle monarch and his rival, the Count of 
Warwick, is in power. Warwick uses his influence to obtain a pardon 
for the Duke of Besford, with whose wife he is in love. He is en- 
gaged, at the same time, to fight a duel with one of the courtiers in 
order to avenge a slighting remark against the Duchess of Besford’s 
honor. Besford, who does not know the occasion of the challenge, 
offers to act as his second. Shortly before the time appointed, the 
Duchess comes to Warwick’s apartment to warn him that the power 
has shifted back to Buckingham’s hands and that he must flee the 
country to save his life. He begs her to go with him, and while they 
are talking together the hour for the duel passes and Besford fights 
in his place. He is only slightly wounded, but Warwick and the 
Duchess are so moved by his generous conduct that they decide to 
give each other up. Warwick will try to escape alone to France. 
But it is too late. The Duchess’ rooms have been searched by 
Buckingham’s men and incriminating letters from Warwick have 
been found. These are delivered into the hands of the wronged 
husband. He captures Warwick and forces him to shoot himself, 
then turns to his wife and condemns her to “los remordimientos y 
una eterna separacion.” 

With the exception of the change in locality and the consequent 
renaming of his characters, Larra seems to have made very few alter- 
ations in Lockroy and Badon’s work. Indeed, it is hard to under- 
stand why he made any, for he has gained nothing by shifting the 
scene and he has lost a good deal. All the major characters in the 
French play—Marie de Rohan-Montbazon, the Marquis de Chalais, 
the Duc de Chevreuse, etc.—were actual historical personages, and 
their relations to one another in real life were somewhat as they are 
depicted in the drama. It was impossible, of course, for Larra to 
find in English history an exactly parallel set of circumstances. He 
does not seem to have tried very hard to do so. Having substituted 
Buckingham for Richelieu and Salisbury for Luynes, he rechristens 
the other characters to suit himself without regard for historical 
truth. He has, however, retained certain minor motives—such as 
the relation of the Duchess of Besford to Salisbury—which are con- 
fusing to the motivation of the drama and can only be excused when 
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they are historical facts. In the pseudo-historical atmosphere of 
Larra’s play they have no place. To the modern reader Un desafio is 
probably the dullest and least attractive of all his dramatic works. 

Perhaps he was bored by it himself, for the next four plays to 
which he turned his attention were in a much livelier vein. They were 
all from the pen of the “célebre,” “fecundo,” “ingenioso”™ Eugéne 
Scribe. 

The first of these has never been published among Larra’s col- 
lected works and has not been available to me. It was produced in 
the Teatro del Principe early in January, 1835, and was called Las 
desdichas de un amante dichoso. Its source was Scribe’s comédie- 
vaudeville in two acts, Les malheurs d'un amant heureux. 

This is an account of the affairs of Monsieur de Thémine, an 
irresistible young gallant, whose only profession is love-making. He 
goes about the country continually making new conquests, but as 
continually harassed by the jealousy of wronged husbands or for- 
gotten mistresses. He is not a bad fellow at heart and, when he is 
finally convinced of the error of his ways, gives up the charming 
widow whom he really loves and marries the young girl whom he 
has wronged. 

This harmless, sentimental little piece was followed shortly by a 
more ambitious work which Larra called El arte de conspirar, a 
translation of one of Scribe’s best dramas, Bertrand et Raton. It 
was presented at the Teatro de la Cruz on the seventeenth of 
January, 1835, a little over a year after its first appearance in Paris. 
It is another drama of court intrigue, but a much cleverer one than 
Un desafio. 

The scene is laid at Copenhagen in the eighteenth century, at 
the court of the imbecile king, Christian VII, of Denmark. The 
machinations of Count Bertrand (or, as Larra calls him, Bertran) 
de Rantzau bring about the fall of the king’s favorite, Struensee, and 
the appointment of his mother-in-law, the Dowager Queen Julie- 
Marie (Maria Julia), to the regency. Raton (Berton) Burkenstaff, 
a rich silk merchant of the city, is induced by flattery and political 
trickery to appear first as a martyr unjustly imprisoned by Struensee, 
and later as the popular leader of the rebellion against the favorite. 
Actually he is only the tool of the Count of Rantzau, who wants this 


21 Cf, “La vida de Madrid,” Obras completas de D. Mariano José de Larra 
(Figaro), ed. cit., p. 371. 
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revolucién palaciega to appear to be a popular uprising. Burken- 
staff's house is wrecked by the excited mob which comes to his 
“rescue,” and his money is wasted in rewarding some of the mob’s 
leaders for their supposed defense of his son. All the advantage 
that he derived from the revolution is an appointment as purveyor 
to the queen. The moral, if there is one, seems to be that middle- 
class merchants should stick to their trade and leave politics alone. 

In El arte de conspirar, Larra has produced a careful and spirited 
translation of Scribe’s play. He has made, however, one significant 
change in motivation. In Scribe’s drama, Struensee has found favor 
with the king’s wife, Queen Mathilde, and it is through her influence 
as well as through his own unscrupulous abuse of the king’s confi- 
dence that he has become the virtual dictator of the land. The weak- 
minded king grieves over his wife’s desertion, but is helpless in the 
favorite’s hands. In Larra’s drama there is no young queen. The 
ambitious woman who has helped the favorite to power is his own 
wife, “una mujer unida a la familia real por los vinculos de la 
sangre.” This change considerably weakens the structure of the plot. 
It leaves unexplained the importance of the king’s mother-in-law at 
court; the unnaturally bitter enmity between the two women; and 
the shocked indignation with which the virtuous bourgeois regarded 
the relationship between Struensee and the “Condesa.” But the 
reasons for the change are not hard to guess. Larra no doubt thought 
it wiser to forfeit these dramatic motives than to call up memories 
of old Spanish court scandals. The story of Struensee and Mathilde 
would have needed to be changed very little to fit Godoy and Maria 
Luisa only too well. 

One passage, too, Larra felt obliged to paraphrase. Scribe, with 
French pride, makes one of his characters say: “I must warn you 
that we do not grant here, as they do in France, the right of re- 
monstrance to parliament and the supreme court.’ Larra could not 
make a similar boast concerning Spain in 1834 and his passage reads 
simply: “Debo recordaros, seiores, que estamos en un pais donde 
nadie puede usar semejante lenguaje con el gobierno.” 

The third of Larra’s translated plays to be staged in the year 
1835, Partir a tiempo, was likewise taken from Scribe’s voluminous 
writings. Its original, as Miss McGuire has pointed out,” is La 
famille de Riquebourg ou le marriage mal assorti, one of the comé- 


22 Op. cit., p. 122. 
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dies-vaudevilles, and not, as Carmen de Burgos says, a “proverbio en 
accién.”** The play deals with the familiar theme of the old man 
who has married a young wife. This inequality of ages is here ac- 
companied by an inequality of social position. The husband is a self- 
made merchant, unlettered and a trifle boorish, and the wife the 
daughter of an impoverished noble family, who has been sacrificed to 
save her parents from financial ruin. She is a model of virtue and 
good breeding and has learned to respect her husband for his gen- 
erous, kind heart. The inevitable third member of the triangle is 
the handsome young nephew whom the husband looks upon as a son 
and whom he has planned to make his partner and successor in 
business. The young man is upright and honorable and sincerely 
attached to his uncle. As soon, therefore, as he realizes that his 
uncle’s wife loves him as he does her, he decides to put himself at a 
safe distance from temptation, in order to save them all from catas- 
trophe, and departs hastily for Cuba, to devote himself to his uncle’s 
business interests in that far-off island. 

Larra has kept most of the play just as Scribe wrote it. He has, 
to be sure, given the characters Spanish names and made them at 
home in Madrid rather than in Paris. The wife’s family has lost its 
property, not as a result of the July revolution, but because of the 
confiscations by Calomarde in 1825. An incident which Scribe re- 
lates to show the bravery of the young nephew during the street 
fighting, which could refer only to conditions in France, Larra has 
deleted. The lyrics with which the comédie-vaudeville is interspersed 
he has, as usual, turned into prose. 

But the most interesting changes which he has made in the play 
are the insertion of a couple of unobtrusive passages which he has 
placed in the mouth of Don Cosme, the husband. In these, for the 
first time since No mds mostrador, Larra writes a few lines in the 
tone of his articulos. For the first time in his plays he is the worldly 
critic of manners and customs, with an axe of his own to grind. 
When Don Cosme is describing his rise to wealth he says, for 
example : 


El aguardiente sobre todo es el que me ha hecho hombre. Hasta me 
cansé y dije: Basta de comercio: — ; Negociante, girante de letras, espe- 
culador en grande, empresario! No siendo de teatros, se entiende. Ese 


28 Op. cit., p. 80. Carmen de Burgos apparently misread what Nombela (o/. 
cit., p. 62) had to say about this play. 
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es mal comercio. Quiebra segura. El publico consume mas aguardiente 
que comedias. 


And when he tells how he won his wife, he declares : 


Habl6, toma si habl6, mejor que un procurador. Se discutié mi peti- 
cién y result6 algo de la discusién, porque de alli a poco nos casamos. 


Such passages are notable chiefly because of their infrequency. 
One would have expected Larra to take this sort of liberty with his 
models oftener, but usually he effaces himself completely from these 
translated works. 

Partir a tiempo, as well as the next play which Larra translated, 
i Tu amor o la muerte!, is full of respectable bourgeois philosophy 
and rules for happiness which have an ironic ring when one reads 
them with Larra’s own wretched fate in mind. Thus, Dofia Ana, 
the wife, in Partir a tiempo is made to say to her young lover: 


Vamos, Carlos, amigo mio, créeme: no hay sentimiento, por profundo 
que sea, que la razon no pueda subyugar, ni desgracia tan grande que no 
pueda soportar y vencer nuestro corazon. 


jTu amor o la muerte! is still more outspoken in its insistence 
upon the transitory character of violent passion and the necessity of 
self-sacrificing loyalty in family life. It was a translation of an- 
other one-act comédie-vaudeville of Scribe’s, Etre aimé ou mourir! 
Larra’s version was produced in the Teatro del Principe on Febru- 
ary 1, 1836. Its plot is as follows: 

Clotilda with her devoted and indulgent husband and her child 
are returning from a vacation at Boulogne. She is distressed because 
a young man named Fernando, whom she has met there, has followed 
her and insists on declaring his love to her. Two years before she 
had had a similar adventure and, when she had refused to listen to 
her importunate lover, he had sworn to destroy himself. His hat 
and cane were later found on the edge of a precipice. She cannot 
bear to have two such deaths upon her conscience, so listens to 
Fernando’s pleas against her better judgment. There is no telling to 
what this might have led, if her husband had not met unexpectedly 
her former suitor alive and well and engaged to marry one of Clo- 
tilda’s own friends. She sees by this how much a lover’s death 
threat is worth, and the next time that Fernando tries to work upon 
her sympathy puts him to the test. He decides not to kill himself 
either by jumping from a convenient balcony or by shooting himself 
with the pistol which she obligingly offers him. Then Clotilda learns 
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that her husband has risked his life to save their child from a dog 
that was thought mad. She appreciates at last his quiet, unprotesting 
affection. 

Larra has made almost no changes in this piece. Of all his plays 
it is closest to the original. The scene is the same in both French and 
Spanish versions. The original names of most of the characters have 
been retained. ; 7 amor o la muerte! is entirely Scribe’s work. 

The last of Larra’s translations known to have been produced on 
the stage during his lifetime was an arrangement of Casimir Dela- 
vigne’s Don Juan d’Autriche** and was called Don Juan de Austria 
o la vocacién. The date of its first appearance has not been defi- 
nitely determined, though Carmen de Burgos has printed letters of 
Larra’s to show that it was probably some time soon after April 13, 
1836.2° In his article on Dumas’ Teresa, which has already been 
cited, Larra speaks on February 5 of that year as if the drama were 
shortly to appear.2* Carmen de Burgos believes that the producers 
may have hesitated to accept it when it was first submitted to them 
because of its anti-clerical tendencies and the lack of respect with 
which it treats some of the great figures of Spanish history, and that 
they may have insisted on its revision. 

Certainly Larra’s changes in the play are many and varied, though 
they are not as comprehensive as a casual reading of the two dramas 
might lead one to believe. For Larra did not work from Delavigne’s 
unabridged version, but made use of the cuts which the French 
author himself had suggested as making the work better fitted for 
the stage. 

In Delavigne’s drama Don Juan, Charles V’s handsome, high- 
spirited son, has been brought up by Rodrigo Quesada in ignorance of 
his own parentage. It is King Philip II’s purpose to have him em- 
brace a monastic life, and his education has had that end in view. 
Don Juan, however, has no clerical vocation. He longs to become a 
soldier and win glory with his sword. He is in love, too, and wants 
to marry the beautiful Florinda, even after she has confessed to him 


24 Jean Francois Casimir Delavigne, Don Juan d’Autriche; ou la vocation, 
comédie en cing actes. Représentée pour la premiére fois, 4 Paris, sur le 
Théatre Francais, par les comédiens ordinaires du Roi, le 17 octobre 1835. 
(Paris, Tresse et Stock [1836?].) 

25 Op. cit., p. 81. 

26 Larra, Articulos de critica literaria y artistica (Madrid, Ediciones de “La 
Lectura,” 1923), II, 202. (Clésicos castellanos, 52.) 
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that she is a Jewess. But to marry he must have his guardian’s con- 
sent, and this Philip will never give, for he, too, loves Florinda and 
wants to make her his mistress. As soon as he realizes that his 
brother is his rival, he orders him arrested and removed to a monas- 
tery. Through Quesada’s resourcefulness he is taken to the cloister 
of Yuste, where Charles V, as Brother Arsene, is living in retirement 
among his clocks. Both father and son immediately feel drawn to 
one another. Don Juan tells Charles of his plight, and Charles re- 
solves to help him. He first employs his old political wiles in order 
to have himself elected prior, so that he need not owe obedience to 
anyone in the community, and then sends Juan back to the world. 
Juan hastens to find Florinda, only to discover that she is afraid of 
being denounced to the Inquisition because she has incurred Philip’s 
enmity. Don Juan plans to escape with her, but his plans are 
thwarted by Philip’s men. Philip himself appears, and Don Juan is 
about to force him to fight a duel when Florinda, who knows the 
king’s identity, tells him who his adversary is. At the king’s name 
Don Juan drops his sword, and Philip’s wrath against the two lovers 
is about to take its course when Charles enters. Summoned by a 
distressed letter from Florinda, he has left his retreat to come to her 
aid. He acknowledges Don Juan as his son and bids Philip give his 
brother leave to choose the profession of arms. Florinda and Juan 
must give each other up, but Florinda promises to remember her 
lover in her prayers. 

Larra’s arrangement of the drama follows exactly this general 
outline. His changes are for the most part changes in detail, often 
changes in technique. Whereas Larra generally took Scribe’s plays 
as he found them, he successfully improves upon Delavigne’s by a 
discreet use of the scissors. Many wearisome, superfluous speeches 
have been cut out. Delavigne’s scenes often conclude with some un- 
dramatic comment after the climax of the scene is over; Larra 
deletes these in favor of a quicker curtain. Delavigne’s characters 
are prone to describe in words the emotions which they are expe- 
riencing. Larra leaves these to be conveyed by the actor’s powers of 
gesture and expression. Very little has been added by Larra, but 
certain bombastic speeches have been rewritten and simplified. 

The changes which he has made in the content of the play are 
generally concessions to the religious or national prejudices of his 
audience. Delavigne treats the religious question rather lightly. His 
Don Juan jokes flippantly with Florinda’s nurse about her faith and 
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makes fun of the names of the prophets and patriarchs. Larra takes 
these matters very seriously. He does not permit in his play a word 
spoken in criticism of Christianity, but only censures those “que en 
estos tiempos afectan un exceso de religién mds cruel que la propia 
impiedad.” But he is willing to find fault with conditions in the 
Church ; he does not soften Delavigne’s picture of the petty politics 
in the monastery, and, when he adds a few lines of his own in the 
second act, it is to have Don Juan say: “Decis bien, Dorotea, que en 
pais catélico nacer, casarse y morir son tres cosas que no pueden 
hacerse gratis.” Such a sentence sounds as if it might have been 
taken from one of the articulos. 

Larra has not been able to save the figures of Charles and Philip 
from appearing trivial and unworthy. A love intrigue of the sort on 
which the plot depends is too slight a matter to lend them dignity. 
Philip becomes a petty domestic tyrant and Charles no disillusioned 
monarch who has laid aside crown and empire, but a fussy old man 
who has given up his job and would like to have it back again. 

In Delavigne’s play, Don Juan is full of admiration for Francis I; 
he thinks him the greatest man in the world and put Charles in sec- 
ond place. Larra did not wish to accept this challenge to national 
honor and has nothing to say of Francis I. 

Larra has expressed his opinion of Delavigne in the same article 
on Teresa in which he spoke of Ducange :** 


... Casimiro Delavigne no es mas que un secretario, un discipulo de las 
antiguas creencias literarias, y lo mas que se le concedera es haber cedido 
algunas veces al torrente de la inovacién ... ; templada su imaginaci6n por 
la influencia de las reglas y su amor al orden, no es brillante ni arreba- 
tado; en cambio, es puro y correcto, moral como sus antecesores y cuanto 
el teatro permite serlo. Es un rio manso y sereno, puro y cristalino, que 
corriendo por un antiguo cauce, beneficia el terreno a fuerza de regarle. 


This seems to the present-day reader to do Delavigne more than 
justice. 

In addition to the plays of which we have spoken, Larra trans- 
lated at least two others: La madrina, doubtless a translation of La 
marraine, a comédie-vaudeville by Scribe, Lockroy, and Chabot ; and 
Los inseparables, from Les inseparables, another play of the same 
genre by Scribe and Dupin. Carmen de Burgos also mentions that a 
comedy called El retrato de Shakespeare appears on one of the lists 


27 Larra, Articulos de critica literaria y artistica, II, 202-3. 
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of plays for which Larra sold the rights to the impresario Delgado.** 
It may be that this last work is an arrangement of Michel Dieulafoy’s 
Le portrait de Cervantes. If so, all three of these plays are light 
comedies of situation with no serious undercurrent in their plot. The 
fact that none of them found its way into print leads one to assume 
that they had relatively small success in Madrid. They are evidences 
of an occasional mistake in judgment, on the part either of Larra 
or of his producer, as to the tastes of a Spanish audience. 

For a careful study of all these dramas which Larra borrowed 
from the French only confirms one in the belief that his interest in 
them was financial rather than artistic. Larra was first of all a 
journalist. He had the successful journalist’s conception of litera- 
ture as a salable commodity and the journalist’s awareness of the 
likes and dislikes of his public. He chose to work only on such plays 
as had had more than average success in Paris. With the exception 
of the year 1833, he regularly presented two or three dramas each 
year. The theater thus became for him a fairly dependable source of 
supplementary income, though the sums which he received for the 
rights of production appear very small when compared with the 
amount he received as salary from El Mundo and El Redactor 
General. 

Larra was an accomplished and a conscientious translator. He 
did not spare himself pains to reproduce the tone as well as the mean- 
ing of his original. The greater number of his changes, as we have 
seen, are dictated by a desire to bring his story nearer to his public 
and to respect their social, religious, or patriotic prejudices. Only in 
Don Juan de Austria, the last of his adaptations, does he make very 
much of an effort to improve upon the technique of his model. And 
much less often than one would expect does he insert into the plays 
critical comments of his own on society and literature. 

The translated dramas are Larra’s literary hack-work, but even 
the hack-work of a man of Larra’s talents is worth studying if we 
wish to form a true estimate of his gifts. If Larra had lived longer, 
he might possibly have graduated from this theatrical apprenticeship 
to more exalted fields of dramatic art, but it is doubtful. One of his 
critical essays—his discussion of Los amantes de Teruel, for example 
—is worth far more than all his translated plays put together. 


New York UNIVERSITY E. HERMAN HEsSPELT 


28 Op. cit., p. 89. 














THE SAND-CHOPIN EPISODE IN 
LOS MUERTOS MANDAN' 


It has become a commonplace among critics of the late Blasco 
Ibafiez to assert that many of his works are full of erudicién barata, 
displayed generally in descriptive passages which often degenerate 
into a mere cataloguing of scientific phenomena that smacks more of 
the encyclopaedia than of belles lettres. This charge has been preferred 
especially against the novels of his later period, many of which seem 
overburdened with pseudo-scientific disquisitions and technical details, 
which might seem more appropriate in treatises intended for the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge among the laity than in a work of 
art like the novel. The classic instance of this procedure is the chapter 
from Mare nostrum in which the author, in a series of morbid but 
fascinating natures mortes, reveals the strange digestive processes of 
the plankton, the love-life of the squid, the weird habits of the kraken 
and other submarine monsters. Again, in Los Argonautas (which has 
been called an induction to steamship travel rather than a novel) the 
reader enjoys the privilege of passing in review all the well-known and 
many of the forgotten trans-Atlantic expeditions of the past. Much 
of the material introduced into this work is mere padding of the pot- 
boiler variety. It is, obviously enough, stuffing which shall round out 
the stipulated four hundred pages mentioned in the publishers’ con- 
tract. In a recent review of one of the last (though not the ultimate) 
novels of Blasco Ibafiez, En busca del Gran Kan, which is the story 
of Columbus’ westward voyages, Camille Pitollet, the author’s biog- 
rapher, bent on investigating the documentation of this work, con- 
cludes and demonstrates by collation of texts that Blasco copied ver- 
batim from a well-known history of Spanish America.’ 

There seems, on the other hand, to be unanimous agreement on the 
fact that Blasco Ibafiez produced admirable and intensely drawn 
pictures of life, whose color, dimensions, and perspective were unmis- 
takably authentic, as long as he cultivated his own garden, the Valen- 
cian huerta. Indeed, it was this powerful and realistic evocation of 
the atmosphere and types of his native heath that suggested the 
oft-repeated comparison of Blasco and Sorolla, his fellow-country- 
man, whose impressionistic symphonies in light have so glorified the 


1 Read at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1931. 


2 Revue des Langues Romanes, juillet-décembre, 1928, pp. 355 ff. 
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Levantine scene.* But the author of La barraca, like many another, 
was not content to stay within the confines of his patria chica. Had 
he done so, there might well have been mighty differences in his 
literary destiny, both at home and abroad. 

Los muertos mandan, with which this paper iS specifically con- 
cerned, is distinctly a regional novel, though it is not of Valencia; nor 
does it belong to the author’s earlier period, having been written in 
1908, though its genesis dates back several years. In this work we see 
applied the author’s usual formula for the novel: a conflict between 
the individual and society (tradition), set against a background of folk 
ways and popular scenes. As has been pointed out by Professor 
Ortega,* one of Blasco Ibafiez’ favorite structural devices is to inter- 
polate into the body of his novel incidents and scenes which have no 
direct or immediate organic connection with the plot. Usually such 
interpolations are far removed from the main current of the action, 
either in time or in space. They represent an attempt on the part of 
the author to heighten the interest and enhance the artistic effect with- 
out directly contributing either to plot development or to character por- 
trayal. The George Sand-Chopin episode in one of the early chapters 
of Los muertos mandan is a typical example of this procedure. The 
handling of this material is as effective an execution from the point 
of view of artistic technique as it also, unfortunately, is a typical ex- 
ample of Blasco Ibajiez’ careless and unscrupulous distortion of facts 
and history. This is all the more glaring in the present instance because 
he had access to reliable sources and had even consulted them. It is 
this indifference to the matter of historical accuracy of detail that 
justifies an inquiry into his procedure in this episode. 

In his preface to the novel, the author tells us that he made a brief 
visit to the Balearic Islands in 1902, making some preliminary observa- 
tions of the folk and customs of Majorca. On his return trip to the 
mainland he stopped off at Ibiza, the smallest of the three principal 
islands comprising this group. Here he conceived the theme of the 
novel, which remained undeveloped until 1908. In this year, giving 
serious thought to this theme, he revisited the islands for further docu- 
mentation and inspiration. When he returned to Madrid, after several 
weeks of travel and contact with the people and scenes he planned to 


8 Madariaga cites these two figures as most representative of the spirit and 
temperament of Valencia in his recent book, Spain (New York, 1930), p. 34. 

* Joaquin Ortega, Vicente Blasco Ibétiez, in University of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 20 (Madison, 1924). 
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portray, he at once began the work of composition, which was done, as 
he says, “de un solo tirén en el transcurso de dos o tres meses, sin el 
mds leve desfallecimiento de mi memoria de novelista.”® In the same 
preface he specifically mentions the Sand-Chopin episode, indicating 
that it intrigued and interested him deeply. It is unthinkable that he 
should have failed to visit the scene of “los amores romdnticos y algo 
maduros de Jorge Sand y Chopin,” which to this day has remained one 
of the classic shrines of the tourist in Majorca. 

Sand and Chopin spent the winter of 1838-39 at the old Monastery 
of Valldemosa, some three leagues out of Palma, the capital and prin- 
cipal city of the island. The French novelist here worked at the com- 
position of Spiridon, while the pianist composed or revised some of 
his famous preludes and nocturnes. The good folk of the vicinity 
were greatly scandalized by the life and customs of this unconven- 
tional pair of artists, and inflicted upon them, with holy zeal, all man- 
ner of persecution. The damp rooms and a lack of nourishing food 
aggravated Chopin’s malady and compelled the couple to return to 
more civilized living conditions early in the spring of 1839. This, in 
brief, is the story of their adventure, according to George Sand herself. 

The main action of Los muertos mandan takes place during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, and the protagonist of the story 
is represented as making a casual visit to Valldemosa, where the author 
causes him to review (for the reader’s benefit) some of the memories 
and legends left behind by those strange birds of passage, Sand and 
Chopin. The hero’s personal interest in their story is enhanced by the 
fact that he had heard that his grandmother had once visited the artist 
ménage in the old monastery. The episode as related by Blasco is very 
brief, a scant seven pages of the second chapter. It serves much the 
same purpose as does the cadenza of a concerto, a distinct break in the 
continuity of the movement, yet well in harmony with the mood and 
tonality of the whole. It may well have been added as an afterthought, 
a mere caprice; in any event, a device whereby the author sought to 
secure the maximum value of his romantic locale. 

As has been stated above, Blasco Ibafiez took pains to visit the 
scenes he has described in the novel. He had, therefore, a certain fund 
of impressions and observations based on his travels. During his 
sojourn in Majorca, he presumably delved into local traditions and 
lore in and near Palma. It is very evident, however, that his version 
of the story was based on other and more exact documents than old 


5 Preface to Los muertos mandan, pp. 6-9. 
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wives’ tales, as must be clear to anyone who will read his pages. 
George Sand, who played the chief rdle in this curious excursion, left a 
great many interesting comments thereon in her Correspondance from 
November, 1838, to March, 1839. But it is especially her detailed ac- 
count as set forth in her volume Un hiver 4 Majorque which furnished 
the bulk of Blasco [bafiez’ documentation.® 

There can be no doubt of the fact that the author of Los muertos 
mandan had read Sand’s Un hiver d Majorque. In the first place, he 
quotes unmistakably, though inaccurately, from the work, and ac- 
knowledges the fact by the use of quotation marks, without, however, 
mentioning the source. Secondly, his whole presentation of the feeling 
of enmity and antagonism of the natives toward the couple is a faithful 
reflection of Sand’s own bitterness and resentment, which was so 
virulent that not even so ardent a Francophile as Blasco [bafiez could 
have pictured his fellow-nationals in such unfavorable light unless he 
were taking his cue directly from someone else. After all, the peasants 
of Valldemosa were outraged in their sense of the fundamental pro- 
prieties. Certainly, Blasco’s account takes its keynote from the 
Frenchwoman rather than from the spirit of local tradition. In the 
third place, the Spanish novelist introduces incidents, expressions, and 
minute details in a way which strongly suggests that he practically 
paraphrased Sand’s account. 

The original of one passage, which he quotes from Sand’s descrip- 
tion of a journey over muddy roads, reads: “Tandisqu’une roue court 
sur la montagne et l'autre dans le ravin ...”" This becomes in Blasco’s 
translation : “Los carros iban, como decia Jorge Sand, ‘con una rueda 
por la montaiia y otra por el fondo de una torrentera’.”* Again, in 
Los muertos mandan we find the designation “querido enfermo” ap- 
plied to Chopin on three occasions, each time inclosed in quotation 
marks. Curiously enough, Sand’s account, which consistently avoids 
mentioning the pianist by name, never once used the French equiva- 
lent of querido, but refers to him as “notre malade’” no less than eight 
times in the course of thirty pages.° 

Having seen that Blasco did not hesitate to quote, more or less ac- 
curately, from his main source, we may turn to a brief examination of 


6 First published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, where it appeared in three 
installments under the title Un hiver au Midi de l’Europe, in 1841 (XXV, 165- 
92; 492-532; 781-837). 


7 Un hiver 4 Majorque, p. 103. 
8 Los muertos mandan, p. 53. ® Un hiver 4 Majorque, pp. 153-82. 
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his use of a few representative scenes drawn directly from Sand’s 
account. 

The Valencian novelist’s description of the olive trees near the 
monastery is one of the most graphic examples of his power as a 
pictorial artist. It is nothing less than Dantesque in its evocation of 
the diabolic, grotesque, and tortured writhing of these age-old giants. 
It is interesting to compare this description with Sand’s vision of the 
same grove seen seventy years earlier. One is tempted to conclude 
that Blasco had not quite forgotten some of the most striking of Sand’s 
epithets, notably that of the boa, when he penned his own fevered 
version.”° 

In the matter of the piano which Chopin ordered from France for 
his own consolation and work, Blasco’s account contains a number of 
factual discrepancies which are perhaps not important in themselves, 
but certainly show his lack of respect for the document. He says that 
the instrument arrived by the same boat as did Sand and Chopin, while 
Sand makes it very clear that the instrument was ordered after their 
arrival and did not actually reach Palma until after their installation 
at the monastery." Blasco states, furthermore, that it was a large 
piano: “los isleios admiraron con asombro un piano enorme.” Sand, 
who makes repeated reference to the instrument, uses the diminutive 
term “pianino.” Most interesting of all the Spanish novelist’s tamper- 
ing with facts is his statement that it was an “Erard” piano, whereas 
Sand stated on three occasions that it was a “Pleyel.”** Corroboration 
of Sand’s statement is offered by Jules Leclercq, member of the Royal 
Belgian Academy, who made a visit to the monastery and the city of 
Palma in the same year as Blasco Ibafiez paid his second visit to the 
island—1908. His report contains the following interesting state- 
ment : “Ce piano Pleyel ... je Vai vu chez un Francais résidant 4 Palma, 
qui m’a fait voir une lettre de Chopin en attestant l’autenticité. 
Quoiqu’il porte la date de 1834, il peut encore donner de bons effets.””* 
Just why Blasco chose to make the piano an Erard rather than a Pleyel 
is hard to understand, since both are instruments of the highest quality. 

Another instance of his high-handed liberties with the text of his 
source is his retelling of Sand’s account of a visit paid to the two 


10 Un hiver @ Majorque, pp. 175-76; Los muertos mandan, pp. 48-49. 
11 G. Sand, Correspondance, 1812-1876 (Paris, 1895), II, 120, 126. 
12 Un hiver 4 Majorque, pp. 154, 177. 


13 George Sand a la Chartreuse de Valldemosa: Bulletins de la classe des 
lettres (1908), p. 254. 
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artists by a band of carnival revelers, youths from Palma, disguised as 
Moors, who came at midnight to cheer the poor inmates of the monas- 
tery with a serenade. Sand, who tells this incident at some length, 
gives details which are at wide variance with the version in Los 
muertos mandan, viz., the masqueraders (Sand) were farmers and 
well-to-do burghers of the village of Valldemosa (not Palma) ; they 
came in the evening (not at midnight) ; in the disguise of devils (not 
Moors) ; led by Lucifer himself ; with the intention of celebrating the 
marriage of one of their number with a dance (not a serenade) in one 
of the monastery apartments occupied by Sand’s servant.** 

We shall limit ourselves to one more example of the fate of Sand’s 
text in the hands of the Spanish novelist. As stated previously, the 
climate of Majorca aggravated Chopin’s ailment to such an extent 
that it became necessary to return to France early in March, 1839. 
Sand reported that the patient did not seem strong enough to stand the 
trip, nor did he seem to have the vitality to endure another week of life 
in Majorca. In her own words: “il y avait des jours ot je perdais 
Péspoir et le courage ; la situation était effrayante.””* So the departure 
was hastened, and the strange family finally reached Marseilles, after 
an agonizing crossing during which Chopin suffered hemorrhages and 
landed in a very precarious state of health. Who can explain what 
moved Blasco to distort this despairing tableau into the following 
cinema fade-out : “Al volver la primavera, el ‘amado enfermo’ se sintid 
mejor, y emprendieron el lento retorno a Paris. Eran aves de paso 
que ... no dejaban otra huella que la del recuerdo.””** 

This does not exhaust the list of discrepancies. One might ask 
why Blasco stated repeatedly in his account that the artists left no 
trace of their residence, that people of the village even forgot which 
apartment they had occupied, etc. This, in spite of the fact that their 
quarters are shown to tourists to this day. Enough evidence has been 
offered to demonstrate that the author of Los muertos mandan had 
access to original and reliable documents, that he must have consulted 
them, since he quoted therefrom. In spite of this fact, he chose to 
distort and garble the facts involved without thereby achieving any 
artistic gain. 

Orav K. LUNDEBERG 
DuKe UNIVERSITY 


14 Un hiver 4 Majorque, pp. 123-24. ; 
15 Jbid., p. 182. 16 Los muertos mandan, p. 54. 

















A SPANISH KNIGHT IN FLESH AND BLOOD— 
A STUDY OF THE CHIVALRIC SPIRIT 
OF SUERO DE QUINONES 


Mention of chivalry in Spain commonly calls to mind the exploits 
of the illustrious Don Quijote or his forerunner Amadis de Gaula. 
Both of these giants of fiction have so far outstripped the fame of their 
lesser-renowned counterparts of actual life that, superficially at least, 
chivalry in Spain appears to have been a product of the pen. A careful 
scrutiny of early accounts, and especially of those chronicles dealing 
with the time of the joust-loving Juan II,’ however, reveals that 
chivalry in Spain was not purely a matter of fiction. These early 
chronicles depict for us a gay galaxy of proud knights,’ who, eager to 


1 “Among the characteristics of the age of Juan II was a singular growth of 
the spirit of chivalry—of chivalry as embodied in the order and institution of that 
name, having honour and a fantastic reverence for womanhood for its bases. 
Imported from abroad, this was an exotic which took root and flourished with 
extraordinary luxuriance in the congenial soil of Spain, a hundred years after it 
had waned in other parts of Western Europe. The first great impetus which 
was given to chivalry, as an accomplishment worthy of cultivation by men aspir- 
ing to the honourable profession of arms, was in the wars of Pedro the Cruel 
against his brother Enrique of Trastamara. Then for the first time were seen on 
Spanish ground the two great rival bodies of knights, the choicest in the world, 
the English and the French, each under a leader of the highest renown for pro- 
ficiency in the art and practice of romantic and cultured fighting. The Black 
Prince on one side and Bertrand du Guesclin on the other were patterns of 
knighthood, obeying a law of conduct while pursuing their warlike game, which 
must have greatly impressed the Spanish mind, hitherto intent on the more prac- 
tical aim of battle, which was to kill your enemy for the sake of his land. 

“In the collision between the highly trained and splendidly accoutred foreign 
cavaliers, who came to fight out their own quarrels in Spain, who were less con- 
cerned with the comparative merits of Pedro and Enrique than with their own 
reputations as gallant knights, the Spaniards had a spectacle such as never before 
had been afforded them on so grand a scale. It is no wonder that a taste grew up 
for an institution so fascinating in itself and so agreeable to the national humour 
that its fantastic and romantic side had a special attraction for the noble souls 
thirsting for distinction and not finding employment enough, through the decline 
of the religious sentiment, in fighting their legitimate enemy the Moor.”—Henry 
Edward Watts, The Christian Recovery of Spain (New York, 1893), p. 251. 


2 Conspicuous in valor were the following knights: Pedro Nifio, Conde de 
Buelna; Juan de Merlo; Gutierre Quijada; Rodrigo Quijada; Diego de Bazan; 
Pedro de Quifiones ; and Lope de Estifiiga. 
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uphold their honor at any cost, and to prove themselves worthy in the 
sight of their own dulcineas, contended in tilt or tournament, or 
_roamed the countryside in search of new encounters. Single combats 
between knights were so frequent as to become commonplace. The 
vogue of maintaining jousts and tournaments ranked supreme 
throughout the fifteenth century.* Even the king Juan II frequently 
participated in such affairs, and it was in a jousting contest that his 
favorite Don Alvaro de Luna nearly lost his life. 

In the early days of chivalry, jousts and tournaments were essen- 
tially training schools and gymnasiums where knights perfected them- 
selves in the arts of war, and maintained themselves in a state of fitness 
that would enable them to enter into actual battle at any time. It was 
in these engagements that squires and pages received much of the train- 
ing that served to fit them for their subsequent duties. Such friendly 
encounters between knights also offered to the participants relaxation 
and diversion from the more tense and harsh engagements of real war- 
fare ; and although these engagements later came to be chiefly a source 
of entertainment and a display of pageantry, the aspects of actual 
battle were still conspicuous. 

It was in the jousts, tournaments, and passages at arms that knights 
found the variety of expression necessary for their all-consuming 
spirit of encounter. A joust approximated an actual combat between 
two knights.* The rules, which the participants were obliged to follow, 
did not prevent them from charging against each other as on the field 
of battle. Although a tournament usually began with individual en- 


3“The fifteenth century in Spain saw chivalry and knight-errantry raised by 
the overflowing imagination of the people to a cult. There was nothing peculiarly 
magnanimous or generous in the character of the race itself, as we have seen by 
the facts of its history, though the idea of personal exaltation by sacrifice always 
appealed to it strongly; and the note struck by this new overpowering craze was 
that of individual distinction and pre-eminence by self-denying devotion to some 
person or abstraction—the same feeling which led the early Christians of Cér- 
dova to insist upon martyrdom, and at a subsequent period filled the hermitages 
and cloisters of Spain with fierce ascetics who scourged and mortified the flesh 
and fed the hellish fires of the Inquisition, whose victims, too, were similarly 
inspired.”"—Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People. Their Origin, Growth 
and Influence (New York, 1901), p. 253. 


* The jouster always passed left arm to left arm with the lance pointed across 
the horse’s neck (see Charles Ffoulkes, Armour and Weapons; Preface by 
Viscount Dillon [Oxford, 1909], p. 55). 
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counters between picked knights, it resembled real warfare even more 
than did the joust. One day was usually devoted to a general mélée of 
knights or squires, or even to a small mock battle in the lists. A passage 
at arms® differed from the joust or the tournament in that it was cus- 
tomary therein for a certain number of knights to challenge ali comers 
in the defense of some bridge or pass. 

Probably no single document of the fifteenth century offers so 
detailed a picture of Spanish knights and their ideals as does Pero 
Rodriguez Delena’s® account of the Passo Honroso’ maintained by 
Suero de Quifiones* and his nine companions at the bridge of Orbigo 
near Leén in the summer of 1434. This passage at arms conducted by 
the youthful knight of twenty-five was an elaborate enterprise exe- 
cuted in complete accord with chivalric decorum. The magnanimous 
Suero de Quifiones is depicted as a perfect Spanish knight, who, de- 
spite the fact that he lived at a time when the institution of chivalry 
was waning, rigidly upheld its lofty ideals. 


5“Le pas ou le pas-d’arms s'est dit des combats simulés qui représentoient 
tout ce qui se faisoit a la guerre lorsqu’on défendoit & qu’on attaquoit un pont, 
un défilé, un passage de riviére ou tout autre passage étroit qu'il étoit important 
de garder ou de forcer. Comme c’étoit un des combats les plus difficiles a 
soutenir, il semble avoir formé dans notre langue ces facgons de parler: Etre dans 
un mauvais pas, sortir d'un mauvais pas & autres pareilles.”—Jean Baptiste de la 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye, Mémoires sur l’ancienne chevalerie considérée comme 


un establissement politique & militaire (3 vols., Paris, 1781), t. 1, Notes sur la 
Partie II, p. 154. 


® According to his own statement, Delena was scribe to the king Juan II 
(Passo Honroso [Salamanca, 1588], cap. i). 


7 The first edition of the Passo Honroso of Rodriguez Delena appeared in 
Salamanca in 1588; it was prepared by Fray Juan de Pineda from a MS. The 
photostatic copy of this edition of Mr. Archer M. Huntington has been used in 
the preparation of this article. Other accounts of this passage at arms are to be 
found in the following: Crénica de Don Juan II, afio vigésimo, cap. v; 
Geronymo Curita, Los cinco libros primeros de la segunda parte de los anales de 
la Corona de Aragén (6 vols. Caragoga, 1610-21), t. III, fols. 225 v.-26 v. 

8 Suero de Quifiones (b. 1409) was the second son of Diego Fernandez de 
Quifiones and his wife Dofia Maria. Little is known of his life except in con- 
nection with his maintenance of the Passo Honroso. An account of his death is 
given by Gerénymo Curita in his Anales de Aragén (Libro XIIII, cap. xxii, 
pag. 226). According to Curita, Suero de Quifiones was killed by Gutierre 
Quixada, one of the knights who had previously participated as an aventwrero 


in the Passo Honroso. It is very probable that Suero met his death in a combat 
a todo trance. 
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The unrequited love of Suero de Quifiones for a lady,® whose 
name, unfortunately, we do not know, was offered as a pretext for the 
maintenance of the Passo Honroso; for, like all true knights, Suero 
claimed to be governed in all his actions by great love for his lady. 
According to his own testimony, he had vainly sought her affections. 
To prove his love for her he had once fought in a battle against the 
Moors in Granada with his right arm bared,*® and, as a further testi- 
mony of his imprisonment, had rashly pledged to wear an iron collar 
about his neck every Thursday." When such great tokens of his affec- 
tion did not win her, Suero sought means of freeing himself. Thus, 
it was necessary for him to devise some method of ransom that would 
release him without jeopardizing his honor as a knight bound to serve 
his lady without faltering. The passage at arms, called the Passo 
Honroso, which was to continue for thirty days,’* or until three hun- 
dred lances were broken, was considered as an undertaking adequate 
to release him from his bondage without detriment to his honor. 

Delena has described in detail the circumstances leading to the 
execution of the Passo.** Briefly his account is as follows: On the 
evening of the first day of January of the year 1434, Don Juan II, 
king of Castile and Leon, attended by his wife Dofia Maria, the prince 


® This song attributed to Suero de Quiifiones bears testimony of his love: 
Dezidle nuevas de mi, 
et mirat si avra pesar 
por el placer que perdi. 
Contadle la mi fortuna 
et la pena en que yo vivo; 
et dezid que soy esquivo, 
que non curo de ninguna, 
Que tan fermosa la vi, 
que m’overia de tornar 
loco el dia que parti. 
(Taken from Amador de los Rios, Historia critica de la literatura espatiola, VI, 
73.) 

10 Delena, op cit., cap. xxxxi. 

11 [bid., cap. iiii. 

12 News of the maintenance of the jousts of St. Ingelberth in the summer of 
1390 for a period of thirty days may have reached Suero and determined him 
to continue his Passo for a similar period (see Jean Froissart, Les chroniques, 
collection des chroniques nationales frangaises; avec notes et éclairissements, par 
J. A. Buchon [15 vols., Paris, 1824-26], t. XII). 

18 Delena, op. cit., caps. iii-x. 
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Don Enrique, the famous Don Alvaro de Luna, and many other dis- 
tinguished personages of the court, was in the noble town of Medina 
del Campo. The king and his followers were intent on the amuse- 
ments of the evening, when Suero de Quifiones and nine other knights 
suddenly appeared before them. Suero kissed the feet and hands of 
the king, and, through his messenger Avanguarda, sought permission 
from the king for himself and his nine companions to undertake a 
passage at arms which was destined to free him from imprisonment. 
Suero testified that he had been the prisoner of a lady for a long time ; 
he pleaded that it was a just and reasonable desire to wish to be free 
once more. His ransom was to consist of “trezientas lancas rompidas 
por el hasta con fierros de Milan.” 

The petition having been read, the king entered into council with 
his advisers concerning the request; it was subsequently decided that 
it should be granted. After the dancing which followed the announce- 
ment of the decision, Suero made known the twenty-two laws and 
regulations under which the passage at arms was to be conducted. The 
magnanimous nature of these rules assured all comers of fair treat- 
ment in their engagements with the defenders. Some of these regula- 
tions deserve special mention. Knights were to be clad in the armor 
of war, and were to joust without shields. Armor, lances, and horses 
would be provided for all, although if a knight chose to wear his own 
armor he might do so. Suero and his companions were to have no 
advantage in the matter of arms. Two knights would joust until three 
lances were broken between them. A lance which struck down a 
knight or drew blood was to be counted as broken. Any noble woman 
who passed within a half-league of the Passo would be obliged to give 
up the glove of her right hand unless she was attended by a knight who 
would joust in her behalf. No knight could come to the Passo and de- 
mand an encounter with any particular one of the defenders. If any 
aventurero chose to fight with less arms than those stipulated, he could 
require his opponent to do the same. Each knight was obliged to tell 
who he was and where he came from—otherwise he would not be al- 
lowed to participate in the Passo. In case a knight was wounded, he 
would be cared for as if he were Suero de Quifiones himself. No ad- 
vantage gained by an aventurero would ever be held against him. Two 
venerable judges would be present to assure fairness to all. 

In order to execute the proposed plan of ransom, it was necessary 
for Suero and his men to have sufficient opponents with whom to 
joust during the thirty-day period of the Passo. To this end Suero 
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sent to all parts of Christendom messengers bearing word that for the 
completion of his deliverance he needed knights with whom to joust. 

During the several months in which the heralds were proclaiming 
the passage at arms, Suero de Quifiones was busy seeking arms, 
horses, and supplies of all kinds essential to the execution of so great 
an enterprise. The site of the Passo, described by Delena as “una 
graciosa floresta,” teemed with activity. Elaborate preparations were 
made to care for the needs of all. Shelters for the participants and 
stands for the judges and spectators were constructed with wood 
brought in three hundred ox carts from the neighboring forests. 
Twenty-two tents, two of which the scribe calls “grandes,” sprang up 
in one day. In the midst of these tents rose a spacious dining-hall 
beautifully decorated with rich French cloth. Due likewise to the 
thoughtfulness of Suero, a marble statue in the form of a guide post 
directed strangers. 

The heralding of the enterprise bore results, for scarcely had all 
preparations been completed when it was reported by Portugal, the 
knight at arms, that three knights had already arrived to try their skill 
with the defenders. During the course of the thirty-day period of the 
jousts, knights continued to make their appearance at the Passo, and a 
total of sixty-eight actually took part in aiding Suero de Quifiones to 
complete his ransom. Of these, four came from outside of Spain. 

Much of Delena’s account of this passage at arms is devoted to a 
description of the various encounters. The knights ran a total of 
seven hundred and twenty-seven courses, and one hundred and sixty- 
six lances were broken. One knight was killed and many wounded; it 
is significant that on the last day of the jousts only one of the defend- 
ers was able to enter the Iists. One horse died as a result of a lance 
thrust; several others were wounded. Although the total of three 
hundred lances was not broken, Suero was released from his imprison- 
ment because the defenders fulfilled the time allotted for the main- 
tenance of the Passo. As a symbol of his freedom, the iron collar, 
which had typified his bondage, was removed from his neck in solemn 
ceremony.** 

Delena’s account of the Passo Honroso of Suero de Quifiones is 
valuable as a source of information concerning those fifteenth-century 
Spanish customs which were either a part of chivalry itself or else were 
closely allied to it. The survival of the chivalric spirit in Spain coeval 


14 Delena, op. cit., cap. lxxiiii. 
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with its decline elsewhere in Europe was probably due to the pro- 
tracted struggles of the Spaniards with the Moors. In outward appear- 
ances, however, the decay was manifest, for in a large measure the 
pomp, pageantry, and extravagance of the Passo represent the signs 
of the approaching downfall of chivalry; yet the spirit evidenced by 
the knights of the Passo Honroso seems to be identical with that dis- 
played by those in other lands at a time when chivalry was supreme. 

Suero de Quifiones was the leading figure in the planning and exe- 
cution of the Passo Honroso, which was to make his name famous. A 
careful study of the attitude of Suero throughout the whole enterprise 
will serve to reveal the real spirit thereof, for he was its guiding light, 
and the one to whom the other knights looked for authority. 

It will be well to present briefly the main characteristics of chivalry, 
and to discover if possible the extent to which Suero and the other 
knights were imbued with such a spirit. The outstanding qualities 
which the perfect knight must possess were the following : piety, valor, 
love of a lady, temperance, justice, purity, liberality, courtesy, and a 
keen sense of honor. From a close examination of Delena’s account 
it appears that Suero de Quifiones must have been as nearly an ideal 
knight as was possible. But, at this point, it must be borne in mind 
that Delena was a scribe employed by Suero de Quifiones for the ex- 
press purpose of recording the deeds of the Passo, and of magnifying 
thereby the glory of its leader. However, if Delena has not repre- 
sented events as they actually happened, it would be remarkable that 
one could so completely eradicate all traces of deception. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the institution of chivalry 
was its profession of exalted reverence for womanhood.® Each knight 
who chose some lady to be the object of his love and constant devotion 
considered it his highest glory to own her domination. The lady often 
bestowed upon her lover an emblem of devotion to wear into battle. 
Gallantry was a rule of knightly conduct, and chivalric law demanded 
absolute and unswerving loyalty on the part of the lover, even if the 








15 “But the gallantry of the knight was something more than a graceful and 
perpetual affectation of love; it was a romantic homage rendered to woman as to 
a being in some sort elevated above man, a voluntary abnegation of the supe- 
riority which he had hitherto asserted, and to some extent, at least in theory, a 
reversal of the former relationship between the sexes. It was, however, not in 
her separate existence, but purely in her relation to man, that woman was thus 


magnified.”—Thomas Bulfinch, “The Age of Chivalry,” North American Re- 
view, LXXXIX (1859), 399. 
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lady should prove cold or whimsical. This devotion, which led each 
knight to consider himself the slave of a lady, often became so abso- 
lute and all-engrossing as to resemble a sort of idolatry. Life was 
glorified by the thought that it could be founded on love. Such lofty 
and ideal love was the source of the noblest sentiments of the age of 
chivalry. 

Suero de Quifiones, as we have seen, was dominated by great adora- 
tion for a lady. The genuineness of love thus demanded by the 
chivalric code might readily be questioned. While many knights were 
probably sincere in this love, others must have professed it from a 
sense of duty or in conformity to custom. If Suero de Quifiones were 
not sincere, he at least maintained the appearance of it. Ridiculous as 
it may seem to us, one is impressed by the solemnity with which Suero 
dealt with the whole affair. That he would wear an iron collar every 
Thursday as a sign of his imprisonment to his lady seems not to have 
been regarded lightly by his contemporaries. It is significant that 
Suero, accompanied by nine other knights, sought permission from 
the king to carry out the enterprise that was to release him from his 
unyielding lady. It is difficult to realize that such a petition was read 
before the king and in the presence of the queen, the prince, and the 
highest dignitaries of the land, and that the reason offered for the 
maintenance of the passage at arms should have been accepted as 
legitimate. From a description of the affair as recorded by Delena we 
see no sign to indicate that the request was not read, weighed, and 
granted with absolute seriousness. 

Chivalry was also characterized by a lofty and keen sense of per- 
sonal honor. At all times a knight was bound by honor to be faithful 
to his love and the chivalric code. Thus it was considered a serious 
offense for the true knight to be unmindful of his honor. Suero, as we 
know, felt that the execution of the passage at arms was essential to 
release him from his rash vow and at the same time uphold his honor. 
On one occasion he had proclaimed that he would fight without using 
three pieces of the customary armor. When prevented by the judges 
from executing this rash project, Suero was much disturbed, for he 
felt that his honor was at stake. He even threatened to execute his 
plans in violation of this decision. The judges, realizing the determi- 
nation of the knight in this matter, were forced to imprison him tem- 
porarily i in his tent ; but even this did not prevent him from loudly be- 
moaning his apparent disregard of honor.*® 


16 Delena, op. cit., caps. xxxx-xXxXxi. 
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Suero and his companions believed that victory came to those 
fighting for truth. Pedro de los Rios, one of the defenders, strove to 
fight a todo trance with Per Davio, who, he claimed, had made false 
statements concerning the equality of the arms used in the Passo; he 
begged permission from Suero that he might challenge Per Davio, 
saying that God would bring him victory through truth (“esperaua 
en Dios de alcanzar victoria con la verdad” )."* 

Jousting did not afford the opportunity for the display of valor 
possible in actual warfare; however, it is evident that the knights 
sought to conduct themselves valiantly. They were quick to conceal 
wounds, and invariably shouted, “Non es nada, non es nada,” whether 
such was the case or not. The modern sportsman appears to have a 
similar attitude toward injuries received in athletic contests. Firmly 
believing in the doctrine that from mayor peligro came mayor honra, 
the knights often sought to enter the lists without some of the usual 
pieces of armor. 

Suero and his knights always showed a great desire for combat; 
they were ever eager to enter the lists, but exceedingly reluctant to 
leave them. So eager was Don Juan de Portugal to continue his joust- 
ing that the judges were forced to request the king at arms to eject 
him from the lists. Don Juan was exceedingly angry, and protested 
violently against their action. A similar situation arose when the 
judges considered the jousting of Fernando de Lifian as concluded ; 
Lifian threatened that if he were not allowed to complete his arms he 
would disarm in the lists and stay there until he died. Suero himself 
was as eager to fight as the others, but on most occasions was more 
restrained, as befitted his position. 

As became a good knight, Suero was courteous, just, discreet, and 
magnanimous. All who came to participate in the Passo or to witness 
its execution were graciously received and hospitably entertained. 
Precautions were taken to ascertain that all knights were accorded 
absolute equality in their jousts, and it was to this end that the judges 
carefully inspected all arms. Suero repeatedly displayed remarkable 
prudence and tact in handling the many disputes which arose among 
the knights in the course of the Passo. That he always allowed his 
adversary to profit by any advantage is evidenced by the magnanimous 
spirit of the twelfth and sixteenth chapters of the regulations for con- 
ducting the Passo. 

Much has been written concerning the licentiousness and im- 


17 [bid., cap. Ixv. 
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morality into which the lofty and ideal code of chivalric love degener- 
ated.** The account of the Passo Honroso is remarkably free from 
anything that would indicate that much licentiousness existed among 
the knights. The only statement that would suggest that the lofty love 
of knight for lady was not always maintained was made by Mosen 
Frances Davio,** who vowed before God never to enter into illicit 
relations with a nun, nor to love one. He admitted that previous to 
that time he had erred in this respect, and declared in the presence of 
many knights that, although they should brand him as base, he would 
not be able to challenge them. In denouncing him severely for having 
publicly disclosed his weakness, Delena was probably reflecting the 
attitude of his superior, Suero. 

Although Delena’s matter-of-fact account is devoted primarily to a 
record of the jousts of the knights, it is well to note that he has in- 
cluded much that pertains to their religious attitude. It is natural that 
in a passage at arms there would be little occasion for the display of 
genuine religious feeling, and from Delena’s record it is easy to gain 
the idea that the knights were somewhat perfunctory in religious 
matters. A more careful examination, however, will show that such 
an idea is quite erroneous, and one is inclined to believe that the 
knights took their religion seriously.”° 

In the strict observance of religious ceremony Suero de Quifiones 
and his followers were most dutiful. In a large tent Suero had erected 
a chapel and an altar covered with precious relics and rich ornaments ; 
monks that he had brought there from the order of the Predicadores 
furnished him with three daily masses." It was customary for the 
knights to hear daily mass at dawn, but Delena fails to mention 
whether or not the other two masses of the day were attended so regu- 
larly. Not only are we informed that Suero faithfully attended mass, 
but that he also fasted on Thursdays during the term of the Passo in 
honor of the Virgin Mary.” 

Again we see Suero’s concern for religious affairs in regard to the 


18 “Jamais on ne vit les moeurs plus corrompues que du temps de nos Cheva- 
liers, & jamais le régne de la débauche ne fut plus universel.”"—La Curne de 
Sainte-Palaye, op. cit., t. 2, Partie V, p. 19. 

19 Delena, op. cit., cap. xxv. 

20 “Tn consequence of the protracted struggle between the Saracens and the 
Christians for the empire of the Peninsula, the chivalry of Spain was more 
deeply imbued with religious fanaticism, and retained the religious spirit longer 
than was the case with the order north of the Pyrenees.”—Bulfinch, op. cit., p. 415. 

21 Delena, op. cit., cap. xiii. 22 Ibid., cap. xiii. 
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possible interference of the Passo in the pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Apostle Santiago. Suero was anxious that the execution of the 
passage at arms should in no way conflict with this pilgrimage. He 
purposely planned the enterprise to take place during fifteen days 
before and fifteen days after the Saint’s day, but this was done with 
the idea of greater publicity rather than with any thought of interfer- 
ing with the religious festivities. The fourteenth chapter of his regu- 
lations concerning the governing of the Passo dealt entirely with the 
question of the pilgrimage. It provided that any pilgrim who should 
not stop at the site of the Passo should be allowed to continue on his 
way without molestation on the part of those who were present at the 
Passo.”* Suero also respected the festival of the Apostle Santiago by 
declaring that there should be no combats on that day, Sunday, the 
eighteenth of July.** 

Suero appears to have been disposed to refrain from entering into 
combats on Sunday. Because the day scheduled for the opening of the 
Passo fell on Sunday, he asked that the initial combats might be de- 
ferred until the following day. But there is nothing recorded to indi- 
cate whether he sought to be free from his duties on Sundays from 
religious motives, or from a mere desire to have one day of rest dur- 
ing the course of the week. 

Suero had faith in the power of God to keep him from danger. 
When he pleaded with the judges to allow him to fight without three 
important pieces of armor, he recalled that in service to his lady he 
had once entered into a battle of the king against the Moors in Gra- 
nada with his right arm bared. He declared that God had guarded 
him from harm on that occasion, and that He would again protect him. 
Apparently the judges lacked Suero’s faith in the protection of God 
under such rash conditions, for they declined his request because of 
the danger to which he exposed both himself and his adversary. 

Suero de Quifiones did all in his power to obtain Christian burial 
for the unfortunate Esberte de Claramonte, who was killed in an en- 
counter with Suero, son of Alvar Gomez de Quifiones.** He was not 
only diligent in caring for the honors due the remains of the dead 
knight, but was likewise mindful of the needs of his soul; he sent for 
Fray Anton, his confessor, and the other monks who were present at 
the Passo in order that they might administer the sacraments. When 


23 [bid., cap. vi. 24 Tbid., cap. xxix. 
25 Jousting frequently resulted in the death of a knight. Henry II of France 
died, in 1559, as the result of a wound received in this manner. 
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Suero requested that a response should be sung over the dead body 
according to the custom of the Church, the confessor declined to do so, 
saying that the Church did not consider as her children those who died 
in such enterprises. He explained that this regulation was recorded 
in the Derecho Canénico under the section concerning tourneys.”* 
Since knights were not able to enter into such enterprises without mor- 
tal sin, the Church refused to pray to God for their souls, and consid- 
ered them as condemned. Naturally, Suero was dissatisfied, and 
sought to obtain special dispensation from the Bishop of Astorga. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent the confessor to Astorga with a letter for the Bishop 
in which he begged that dignitary to grant permission for a Christian 
burial for Claramonte. Should the permission be granted, Suero 
promised to bury the body in the chapel of the Quifiones family at 
Leon. As a matter of fact, in the absence of the priest, the body of 
Claramonte was taken to the hermitage of S. Catalina, which was near 
the bridge of Orbigo. When the priest returned at nighttime without 
having received the dispensation, Claramonte was buried “fuera de 
sagrado” near the hermitage with the greatest honors that could be 
given him under the circumstances.”* 

At the end of the passage at arms, the knights rested at the home 
of Quifiones before setting out with great pomp and display for the 
city of Leon. Still mindful of their religious duties, however, they 
stopped at the monastery of S. Maria de Carrixo to hear mass, and, 
upon arriving at Leon, went directly to the cathedral. Dismounting 
before the cathedral, they entered and prayed before the high altar; 
the prayer completed, they made a circuit of the choir, and, departing, 
again mounted their horses and rode away to the home of the father 
of Suero. After Suero had recovered from his wounds, he went on a 
pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 

One marvels at the degree of perfection attained by Suero de 
Quifiones in his desire for knightly excellence. The novel Amadis de 
Gaula existed as early as 1350, and it is not absurd to think that it was 
the hero of this work whom the valiant Suero chose as his model. 


P. G. Evans 


DePauw UNIVERSITY 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 





26 It is true that the Church forbade jousting (see Lodovici Antonio Muratori, 
Dissertazioni Sopra le Antichita Italiane Gia’ Composte e Publicate in Latino 
[3 vols., Monaco, 1765-66], t. II, Part. II, p. 7). 


27 Delena, op. cit., cap. Lxiiii. 














MEXICO IN MINOR KEY’ 


Out of the many impressions that I carried away from Mexico, 
there is one that stays with me, and is even intensified as I look back. 
It is this, if I may express it so: Mexico is written in a minor key. 

If I am not mistaken, the average “foreigner,” he who has not yet 
visited Mexico, thinks of it as a land of brilliant colorings, of tropical 
atmosphere, of rainbow hues. But the real Mexico, the heart of the 
country, is a land of cool greens, soft blues, and misty grays. It is a 
land of autumn rather than of vivid spring. Not once did we see a 
flaming sunset in the Valley of Mexico. Never the crisp, hard clear- 
ness of a cloudless sky. Always there were clouds, now the piled-up 
castle-like ones, now the level blackness of rain clouds, so that there 
were always shadows on the green valley below, always veils about 
Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl. It is not strange then that Mexican 
literature is marked by a characteristic suavity, gentle dignity, and 
mild restraint. In Mexican poetry one feels always the underlying 
note of melancholy, of pessimism, even of tragedy—heritage from 
Indian ancestors who, without doubt, reflected this same atmosphere. 
In Mexican music it is the sad, the sentimental, the fatalistic note that 
is struck. And so my pictures of Mexico are pictures in pastel shades 
and autumnal shadows rather than in the rich tropical tones you may 
expect. 

Let me show you Taxco—Taxco, city of the time of the first con- 
quistadores. Cobblestone pavements in patterns. Streets too narrow 
and steep for anything but burros. Balconies of this street overhang- 
ing the tiled roofs of that below. Birthplace of one Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcon, who ranks now among the four great dramatists of the 
Golden Age but who died almost unknown. In the cathedral of Taxco 
hangs his portrait, the city where once he was refused a chair in the 
University because he was a cripple, a humpback. 

That night in Taxco we had climbed far up the steep mountain 
side. Suddenly the ravine just at our feet sparkled with tiny fluttering 
gleams of light. Fireflies. Farther away down where the main plaza 
of this hill town finds a level spot, other and larger flashes of light 
pierced the blackness intermittently. Someone was celebrating his 
saint’s day with rockets. And finally, beyond, at the very edge of the 


1 Read in the Modern Language Section at the October, 1931, meeting of the 
Southern California Junior College Association. 
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world, jagged streaks of lightning. Taxco, Taxco rediscovered for us 
out of the darkness of four centuries’ time! 

The road to Cuernavaca from the city of Mexico follows the old 
Tlalpam Causeway and climbs to a height of 10,500 feet through pine 
trees, mountain oak, and a heavy undergrowth. Cool greenness. Crisp 
mountain air. Magnificent vistas. But even as we delightedly drank 
in the beauty of one particular stretch, a cluster of rough wooden 
crosses on the left of the road called out attention. We questioned, 
and our driver explained easily, “Yes, they were buried right where 
they fell. Fourteen revolucionarios. The government troops overtook 
them here. It was at the time of the Revolution.” We drove on a 
little silently, trying to reconcile the beauty of the morning with that 
other morning, so suddenly dark for fourteen men. 

Another day it was the small boy acting as my guide through the 
Panteén of San Fernando who left me a picture. Manfully he pushed 
back the heavy bars of an iron gate and ushered me through. “No, 
sefiorita, it is not permitted to bury the dead here now. Here in this 
corner lies the last one to whom it was permitted. Over here is 
General Miramon, who died with the Emperor Maximiliano. Si, 
sefiorita, this is the tomb of Juarez himself. That is his picture you see 
there. The flowers? Every day the flowers bring themselves to him 
fresh. It is the children of the schools who do it.” His last treasure 
eagerly presented was a tomb bearing a young woman’s name. Fifty 
years later the name of a man had been added. “But they were not 
then man and wife,” I said. “No, sefiorita, she died even as she stood 
at the altar. It was the heart. It made much time that she suffered 
with it. And he, he did not marry ever. Look, it reads itself here.” 
And he pointed to the Spanish inscription below, himself reliving the 
tragic scene with that sensitive response to the song, sung in minor 
key, so characteristic of his race. 

There are churches in Mexico literally lined with gold. One can 
scarcely estimate the amount of treasure represented by those of 
Puebla. But the church I shall always remember is another. Severe 
Doric pillars ; walls on which the frescoes had faded to a blurred dim- 
ness; a plain, almost rude, altar. Few, very few candles. The floor 
was dirt—hard adobe soil. Here were kneeling in heavy silence per- 
haps a hundred Indians, the men in the peon costume with sarape over 
the shoulder, the women in their dark rebozos. There was no appeal of 
color for the eye, of music for the ear. Oblivious to all else, their eyes 
were fixed on the roughly sculptured figure of some tender-hearted 
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saint. To him they brought their petitions and made their vows in 
reverent ecstasy. We had stopped with only the natural curiosity of 
the visitor to see the old church and convent of Acdlman. We went 
away carrying with us an unforgettable picture of the soul of the 
Mexican Indian. 

It’s a Saturday morning, and I’ve come down to the Biblioteca 
Nacional to browse about and perhaps find some material for a paper 
I’m writing. On a sort of a dais sits the head librarian. A scholarly- 
looking man with a beard. Ranged the length of the narrow room, 
once the nave of the church in which the library is housed, are twenty- 
four reading tables, four of which are reserved for women only. (One 
wondered what would happen if she sat at the wrong table. I was 
tempted!) Ona pedestal along the two side walls are statues of heroic 
size. Plato, Virgil, St. Paul, Dante, Alarcon, Copernicus. Rather 
timidly I approach the patriarch in charge and inquire where I may 
find a certain sonnet of one Francisco de Terrazas—the sonnet begin- 
ning, “Dejad las hebras de oro ensortijado.” “You doubtless know 
it,” I add in a propitiatory tone. There was silence for a moment, and 
then he spoke. “No,” he said musingly, “when I was young, I, too, 
read the poets, and it may even be that at that time I knew this sonnet 
of which you speak, but now that I am old, and have learned to look 
on life with other eyes, I abide by the Realities and leave such things 
for my dreams.” 

Mexico is written in a minor key. Her beauties are somber 
beauties. Her melodies are plaintive melodies. Yet this very somber- 
ness, this plaintiveness, is the measure of her appeal, the strength of 
her charm. It is so she weaves her spell about you. My summer in 
Mexico is a part of the Past now, but my memories of this “Tierra 
llena de gracia” are the magic stuff of which dreams are made. 

And when I wish to evoke again her melancholy beauty and the 
haunting quality of her sadness, I have but to call to mind those lines 
of Amado Nervo, lines addressed to the one woman in his life, but 
lines which mirror the same tenderness he felt for his beloved Mexico. 


Todo en ella cantaba, 

todo en ella atraia: 
su mirada, su gesto, su sonrisa, su andar. 
El ingenio de Francia de su boca fluia. 

Era llena de gracia 

como el Ave Maria. 
j Quién la vio no la pudo ya jamas olvidar! 
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Ingenua como el agua, 
diafana como el dia, 
rubia y nevada como Margarita sin par, 
al influjo de su alma celeste amanecia. 
Era lIlena de gracia 
como el Ave Maria. 
j Quién la vid no la pudo ya jamas olvidar! 


j Cuanto, cuanto la quise! 
Por diez afios fué mia, 
pero flores tan bellas nunca pueden durar. 
Era llena de gracia 
como el Ave Maria 
y la fuente de gracia de donde procedia, 
se volvid como gota que se vuelve al mar. 
Era llena de gracia como el Ave Maria. 





Jesste L. Rau 


Lonc Beacu Junior CoL_ece 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


In the account of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting no mention was made 
of the election of the persons who were proposed by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members. The following were elected to honorary 
membership : 


His ExceLttency SaALvapor DE MApariaGA, Spanish Ambassador to 
Washington; professor of Hispanic subjects at Oxford University, 
England; member of the Secretariat for many years of the League of 
Nations; author, among other titles, of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards; The Genius of Spain; Disarmament; Ensayos anglo-espa- 
tioles ; Shelley y Calderén; Guia del lector del Quijote. 

DoNa BLANCA DE Los Rios pe LAMPEREz, eminent biographer of Tirso de 
Molina; directress of the review Raza espatiola, and author of many 


learned works, including her Life of Tirso and the work Del Siglo 
de Oro. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Morley has appointed the following-named persons as the 
Nominating Committee: 


HyMen ALpERN, College of the City of New York, New York 

Benicia Bationeg, East Side High School, Denver, Colorado 

Anita Post, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

EvMer R. Sims, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Witiiam S. HeNprix, Chairman, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Teachers of Spanish are reminded that April 14 is Pan American Day, 
set apart last year by President Hoover as a “commemorative symbol of 
the sovereignty of the American nations and the voluntary union of all in 
one continental community.” The day should be observed with appropriate 
ceremonies for the purpose of “giving expression to the spirit of conti- 
nental solidarity and to the sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling” 
between us and the peoples of the other states of the American continents. 

The work of the teachers of Spanish touches the spirit of the celebra- 
tion so closely that they should lead in the observance. It may truthfully 
be said that no other school study has a day specially set apart which so 
emphasizes the value of its pursuit. 

The exercises of the day in Washington, to be held at two-thirty, East- 
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ern Standard Time, will be broadcast. These exercises can readily be made 
a part of the observance by any school which has radio connection. The 
following announcement has been made by the Pan American Union: 


On April 14, 1932, all the American Republics will celebrate the second 
“Pan American Day,” in accordance with the official action of their govern- 
ments setting this date aside for the purpose of strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship among the peoples of this continent. It is hoped that all organizations 
interested in building up friendship between the nations of the New World will 
bring this occasion to the attention of their membership in order that it may be 
observed as widely as possible. In this connection attention is invited to two 
programs of a Pan American character which will be broadcast on April 14. 
One of these, from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m. (E.S.T.), will include an address by the 
Honorable Charles Curtis, Vice-President of the United States, and a concert 
of Latin-American music by the United States Army Band. This broadcast, 
which will be sent over a national chain of stations, might well be combined 
with any local program. The second feature, from 9:00 to 11:00 p.m. (E.S.T.), 
will be a concert of music by Latin-American composers rendered by the United 
Service Orchestra with assisting artists from Latin America. It will be sent 
out by Station NAA and probably one or both of the national broadcasting 
systems. 

Certain material prepared especially for schools, including historical data, 
simple pageants and other program material, bibliographies on Pan American 
topics, a list of books for juveniles, etc., will be sent on request addressed to 
the Division of Intellectual Co-operation of the Union. For adult students, the 
following special bibliographies have been prepared: (1) Inter-American Rela- 
tions; (2) The Arts in Latin America; (3) Latin-American Literature; (4) 
Education in Latin America. 


PAN AMERICAN CLUBS 


A Pan American Club in every high school! Organize one to cele- 
brate Pan American Day, April 14. No other school activity has a day of 
its own, dedicated to its own special activity and interest. Teachers of 
Spanish should lead. With the department of history, the Spanish depart- 
ment will benefit by the interest in Latin America developed among the 
pupils. Here are some suggestive facts concerning Pan American Clubs: 
Objectives 

1. Sympathetic understanding of the Pan American countries: people, 
customs, and ideals. 

2. Knowledge of the economic, commercial, and political relations be- 
tween the United States and the Pan American countries. 

3. Contact of the students with leaders and organizations interested in 
Pan American affairs. 

4. Promotion of activities that will give the pupil a better understand- 


ing of Hispanic America and its past and present relations with the United 
States. 
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Form of Organization 
1. Individual school clubs. 


2. Pan American Student League, consisting of all Pan American 
clubs in a given district. 


Advantages 


1. Concerned with a problem of nation-wide interest. 

2. Develops in the pupils an interest in national affairs. 

3. Harmonizes with the good-will policy of the United States govern- 
ment in these countries, symbolized by Pan American Day, April 14. 

4. Offers opportunities for contacts with important people and outside 
organizations that are interested in Pan American affairs: Pan American 
Union, Pan American Society, Latin-American Consulates, Foreign Trade 
Clubs, etc. 

5. Motivates and vitalizes the work of the history and Spanish depart- 
ments of the schools. 

6. May be a member of a federation. 


It is not necessary that a Pan American Club have any connection with 
any other. In metropolitan areas, however, where a number of schools are 
within easy traveling distance of a common center, a federation can be 
formed as was done in New York City (see February Hrspanta). Such 
a federation may afford additional incentive to some pupils, but there is 
no reason why a Pan American Club cannot be a success no matter how 
isolated. The important thing is student activity centering upon the ac- 
quisition of sympathetic knowledge of our neighbors to the south. 


THE PAN AMERICAN LEAGUE 


The Pan American League, with its domicile in Dallas, Texas, offers 
an organization with which individual clubs may affiliate. Membership in 
component clubs, however, is restricted to “advanced students of Spanish, 
teachers of Spanish and history, and public-minded citizens,” according to 
the constitution. Article VIII further provides that “chapters of the 
League may be formed anywhere in North, Central, or South America, by 
adopting a constitution like this Constitution and By-Laws and by making 
application for membership in the League.” 

The following information has been supplied by Miss Fletcher Ryan 
Wickham, Vice-President Sponsor : 


The Pan American League was organized on November 10, 1927, by a group 
of advanced students of Spanish, teachers of Spanish and history, and business 
and professional men and women of Dallas, Texas, for the purpose of carrying 
the ideals of international good-will and Pan-Americanism into the schools of 
both the English-speaking and the Spanish-speaking nations of the two Americas. 

The specific purpose of this organization, through a series of talks and care- 
fully prepared programs, is to acquaint our young people of each hemisphere 
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with the history, customs, and background of each, and thus lay foundations for 
respect, toleration, and fraternity. 

The Constitution provides for five meetings a year, which are held the sec- 
ond Thursday of the months of November, December, February, March, and 
April, at 6:30 p.m., as a dinner club. All applications for a charter are to be 
made to the Dallas Chapter, Akard and Royal streets, Dallas, Texas, until ten 
such chapters have been formed in North and South America. It is then the 
purpose to form an international organization. The cost of installing a chapter 
is two dollars, paid the Dallas Chapter at time of installation. The Constitu- 
tion provides that local chapters may change rules and regulations to meet local 
conditions. There are seven high schools in the Dallas Chapter. Membership 
is limited to twenty members from each high school. There is no limit to the 
adult or associate membership, which numbers about sixty in our chapter. The 
membership fee for the active, or student, members is fifty cents a year; and for 
the adult members, one dollar a year. There are three chapters now, with three 
more in process of organization. The Pan American Union, through Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General, and Dr. E. Gil Borges, Assistant Director General, 
have given their endorsement of the movement. 

The offices of president, secretary, treasurer, sergeant-at-arms, and four 
places on the Board of Governors are filled by student or active members. 
Those offices of vice-president sponsor, chaplain, reporter, and five places on 
the Board of Governors are filled by adult or associate members. 

The various high schools provide the entertainment, consisting of songs, 
dialogues, and plays presented in Spanish for four meetings of the year. The 
associate members present the last program each year. At each meeting one 
speech is given in English and one in Spanish by a native speaker. This organi- 
zation does not conflict with the Spanish Club nor does it take its place. The 
organization is primarily a study club with the serious purpose of getting ac- 
quainted with the art, literature, culture, and language of each America. “The 
Christ of the Andes” must stand not only on the lofty peaks of the Andes with 
his outstretched hands of peace; he must stand in the hearts of all Young 
America, North and South. That is the purpose and mission of the Pan Ameri- 
can League. 














POLITICAL NEWS FROM SPAIN 


[Department conducted by Proressor S. L. Mittarp RosENBERG, 
Associate Editor] 


With a single ballot, after four months of debate interspersed with 
regular business, the Cortes Constituyentes on December 9, 1931, adopted 
the constitution it had been evolving since July. On the tenth, at a session 
lasting barely five minutes, the Cortes inaugurated a constitutional presi- 
dent. A brief review, culled from the none-too-accurate press, of Spanish 
events shortly before and since those dates here follows. 

On July 14 (memorable date of the storming of the Bastille) the 
Cortes Constituyentes succeeded Alcala Zamora’s Gobierno Provisional, 
which on April 13 had replaced the Monarchy. This constituent assembly 
elected for its chairman D. Julian Besteiro, former professor of logic 
at the Universidad Central. The personnel was about as follows: Republi- 
cans, varying from moderate to radical, 145; Socialists, 114; various 
radical types, 203; total, 462. Not a Monarchist; not a Communist. As 
the deliberations proceeded they must have been colored by the violence 
that broke out here and there: strikes, general and limited, and so-called 
Communist riots throughout the country, burning of churches, destruction 
of municipal offices and records, separatist and anti-clerical speeches, 
widespread hunger and unemployment. They must have been colored, too, 
by such orderly events as the Catalan referendum adopting the autonomist 
Estatuto unanimously (99.45 per cent) and the presentation of this re- 
gional constitution for approval to the Cortes by the president of the 
newly formed Generalitat, Sr. Macia; and by the problems constantly 
arising in the regular business of the Cortes. The most remarkable thing 
is that in the midst of great excitement and violent extremes of opinion 
the Cortes rapidly organized itself and proceeded to simultaneous attention 
to current business and construction of a constitution. Practically within 
four months, after three weeks in committee, the draft was complete, and 
on December 9 the Cortes adopted it by a vote of 368 to 0, the zero repre- 
senting the 98 absent regionalists and clericals. 

When the vote had been counted the Chairman said: “By virtue of 
the approval just announced, and as President of the Cortes Constitu- 
yentes, I hereby declare officially promulgated the Constitution of the 
Spanish Republic, which the Cortes, exercising its sovereignty, has sanc- 
tioned and decreed.” After tremendous applause, Sr. Besteiro continued 
his speech, in the course of which he said: 

“The thing to emphasize is that if anyone feels injured by the indis- 
pensable surgical operations of the Constitution, let him remember that 
in its last article it provides the means for its amendment, so that any 
majority of the people can reform it as they like. With this in mind, let 
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it be loudly proclaimed that in Spain there cannot be any legitimate rais- 
ing of a rebel flag under pretext of constitutional reform. ... . In its 
first article the Constitution declares that Spain is a democratic republic 
of workers of all kinds. Many have said: “That, of course, is merely a 
pious desire, like the abstract and inefficacious expression of good will in 
the Constitution of 1812.’ No; that is not so. The new Constitution de- 
clares what is really to be. We all know that Spain has minorities that 
are not workers, and that Spain has never been organized for work. But 
it is about to be! And that is the first and biggest job which we have 
before us.” 

Next day, December 10, D. Niceto Alcala Zamora y Torres, who had 
been at the head of the Provisional Government and first president of its 
successor, was elected Presidente de la Republica Espafiola on the first 
ballot. 

Inauguration Day, December 11, was “de gran gala,” with elaborate 
processions, ceremonies, abrazos, good weather, and nothing untoward. 
The inauguration itself was simple and occupied the five-minute session 
above mentioned. When the Cortes had assembled, the President-elect 
entered the Chamber preceded by four mace bearers, mounted to the dais 
while everybody stood in silence, bowed to the right, center, and left, and 
sat down; the Ministers arranged themselves behind his chair. Above 
them, the effigies of the monarchs who first united Spain: Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The following is a newspaper account of the session. 

“The Chairman (Sr. Besteiro): The Congress is now in session. 
(Pause.) Sefiores Diputados, the President-elect of the Republic will now 
take the oath prescribed by Article 72 of the Constitution. 

“The President rises and advances to the Ministerial Table. He places 
his right hand on his breast, and says: 

“The President: 1 solemnly promise, upon my honor, before the Con- 
stituent Cortes representing the national sovereignty, faithfully to serve 
the Republic, preserve and enforce the Constitution, observe and uphold 
the laws, and devote my endeavors as Chief of State to the service of 
justice and of Spain. 

“The Chairman: In the name of the Constituent Cortes, who elected 
you, and who now invest you with office, I declare to you that if you do 
as you have said the nation will reward you for it, and, if you do not, the 
nation will demand it of you. 

“Amid tremendous applause the President takes his seat. 

“The Chairman: The decree will now be read in which the Govern- 
ment grants to the President of the Republic the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Isabel la Catélica. 

“The Secretary, Sr. Ansé, reads the decree. 

“The Chairman: The Minister of State will proceed to invest the 
President of the Republic with the insignia. 
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“D. Alejandro Lerroux (for forty years the Republican wheel-horse 
and organizer of the Radical party) takes the Cross from its case, turns 
to the President, who comes forward, and invests him with the insignia. 
Another salvo of applause. 

“The President: The Congress stands adjourned.” 

Fresh applause. Ministers, deputies, and public leave the Camara. All 
within five minutes. 

The diplomatic reception, on December 12, was notable chiefly for the 
address to the President of Monsefior Federico Tedeschini, dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps and Papal Nuncio, who spoke in behalf of the Corps 
and in the name of “the august Sovereign whom I have the honor to 
represent before you and before Spain, and whom the world venerates as 
its spiritual father and guardian of the immutable truth.” The President’s 
reply ended the ceremony. Later, D. Manuel Azafia, Premier and Min- 
ister of War (who on October 14 had succeeded Alcala Zamora in the 
former capacity), presented the Government’s resignation. On the thir- 
teenth he was charged with the duty of forming a new Ministry, and on 
the fifteenth presented the following list: 


Presidencia y Guerra—D. Manuel Azafia (succeeding himself in both 
capacities ) 

Hacienda—D. Jaime Carner y Roméu (chief author of the Catalan Esta- 
tuto; succeeds D. Indalecio Prieto) 

Obras Publicas—D. Indalecio Prieto (Socialist; succeeds D. Alvaro de 
Albornoz ) 

Instruccién Publica—D. Fernando de los Rios (Socialist; succeeds D. 
Marcelino Domingo) 

Marina—Sr. Giral 

Gobernacién—D. Santiago Casares Quiroga (Galician minority leader; 
succeeds D. Miguel Maura) 

Trabajo—Sr. Largo Caballero (Socialist; succeeds himself) 

Agricultura, Industria, y Comercio—D. Marcelino Domingo (Radical So- 
cialist ; succeeds Sr. Nicolau d’Olver) 

Justicia—D. Alvaro de Albornoz (Radical Socialist; succeeds Sr. de los 
Rios) 

Estado—Dr. Luis de Zulueta (Independent Republican; succeeds D. Ale- 
jandro Lerroux) 

Comunicaciones (pro tem.)—D. Santiago Casares Quiroga (probably to 
be succeeded by Sr. Carande, of the Agrupacién al Servicio de la 
Republica, a professor at one of the universities) 


Azafia was a high official of the Department of Justice under the 
Monarchy, and is author of numerous studies of military affairs. 

Carner is one of the dominant figures in Catalufia, and a thorough 
financier. 
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Prieto long represented Bilbao in the Cortes, is a notable orator, and 
is hostile to the Communists and Syndicalists. 

De los Rios has long been professor of international law at the Uni- 
versidad Central. 

Largo Caballero was associated with Pablo Iglesias in founding the 
Socialist party. 

Domingo, once a Catalan school teacher, for many years a deputy 
from Tortosa, is one of the organizers of the Radical Socialist party and 
a strong autonomist. 

Nicolau d’Olver was Provisional President of the Catalan Genera- 
litat. 

The new ministers and President Alcala Zamora met informally on 
December 16. There will be such cabinet meetings, presided over by the 
President, the first and third Thursday of every month, in order to speed 
up the agenda. Ordinary daily business is conducted by Premier Azafia 
and President Alcala Zamora alone, full attendance of the Consejo to 
occur only as above stated and at called meetings. Later, on the sixteenth, 
the new ministers received from their predecessors their portfolios. On 
the seventeenth the Cortes gave a vote of confidence to the new Govern- 
ment. President Macia of Catalufia called on the President of the Re- 
public. On the eighteenth the Cortes postponed the debate on the budget 
for three months, and adjourned until January 5. Premier Azafia then 
went to Barcelona to attend the first night of his play, La Corona, pre- 
sented on the nineteenth by the company of Margarita Xirgu, and was 
given an enthusiastic ovation. 

The credit of Spain at the end of the year was about to disappear, and 
the prime need of the new Government.was to balance the budget. In 
1931 the public debt mounted to 700 million pesetas, and, with Spain’s 
rigidly fixed tariff law, the Treasury was helpless. Curtailments of ex- 
pense had been severe; nothing more could be expected in that direction; 
every legitimate device to put off and pare down outgo and raise income 
had been tried; without resort to tricky inflation, the situation seemed 
irremediable. Foreign loans were bitterly opposed, and other remedies 
debated; hope centered on increased production and brisker business, but 
how was this to come about? It is a desperate predicament from which 
Sr. Carner has to lift the Treasury, and doubtless the means will be as 
desperate as the predicament. The first step was the postponement of the 
budget problem for three months, during which Sr. Carner will mature 
a plan to propose to the Government. The new Minister is spoken of 
with great respect by the press; an organ none too friendly to his party 
says: “By his natural balance and moderation, his conciliating good tem- 
per, and his admitted mastery of finance, Sr. Carner should banish distrust 
and raise the spirits of the business world, today so downcast and idle.” 
He will indeed be a wonderful minister if in the face of continual dis- 
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order and distress, and with a coalition government, he can find a way to 
balance the budget. 

Sr. Prieto, too, in the Ministry of Public Works, has the fundamental 
problem of the railroads to reckon with while embarrassed as he will be 
by the Sindicato Nacional Ferroviario’s interference with operation of 
trains and pressure for immediate nationalization. His department has 
been divided in two sections, Caminos and Puertos y Obras Hidraulicas, 
on account of the extensive labors before this department. In fact there 
is no minister not faced with some serious problem for which there ap- 
pears no present solution. 

Except the Ministerio de Guerra. A remarkable feature of the change 
from the Monarchy has been the ease of making radical reforms in the 
Army and the Civil lists. Sr. Azafia reduced the Army’s strength more 
than two-thirds without raising a serious protest. The Civil list was next 
cut down, about half, and again without uproar. The loyalty of both 
discharged groups, in spite of unemployment and distress, is most ad- 
mirable. 

One of the hard tasks is the solution of the Andalusian agrarian prob- 
lem; living conditions are increasingly worse and agitation is constant. 
A few great tracts have been moved into by landless farmers and others, 
without causing any overt act of protest. 

Sr. Prieto said in January that there must be more than half a 
million out of work, basing his estimate on information gathered by the 
Union General de Trabajadores, which recently circularized 4,000 unions 
comprising a million members affiliated with the Socialist party. Of these, 
368,000 were unemployed, the largest group being 132,000 field laborers. 
The dilemma in which Sr. Prieto finds himself is that the Government 
has determined not to do a stroke of work that it can avoid until the 
budget is balanced. 

There are before the reconvened Cortes, or soon will be, draft con- 
stitutions, or Estatutos, for two or three autonomies besides that of Cata- 
lufia, whose neighbor Valencia is one. The tentative Galician statute 
comprises the provinces of Corufia, Pontevedra, Lugo, and Orense. What 
provinces will be included in the Basque statute has not been settled, 
though the project now includes Guipuzcoa, Alvara, Viscaya, and Na- 
varra. But whether Navarre will go in or maintain her ancient inde- 
pendence is still uncertain. All these regional questions will require the 
utmost tact of the Cortes. 

Spain’s two leading labor organizations are the comparatively con- 
servative Unién General de Trabajadores, almost coinciding with the 
Socialist party, and the Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo, anarchistic 
in sympathy, not Communist; its large membership and lively interference 
offers the Government plenty of trouble. The Communists seem not to be 
a serious political problem. 
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Even if there were no other obstacle to putting Spain’s house in order, 
the religious question would be enough to exhaust a government. The 
Constitution provides for eradicating the Jesuits from Spain, and early in 
January the bitterness thus engendered reached violence at one of the 
theaters. It may not have been Pérez de Ayala’s wish, after his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador at London, that his trouble-making novel, drama- 
tized, should add fuel to the flames; but the fact is that 4. M.D. G. was 
put on the stage on January 3, advertised as anti-Jesuit. The trouble 
began the moment the curtain went up, and not a word uttered on the 
stage could be heard. The audience began to move about, climbing over 
seats and making a tremendous row; the Jesuits present were carted off 
at last by the police to save them from possible murder when they refused 
to join in the cheers for the Republic. Though a minor incident it illus- 
trates what the major ones may be. 

The first of these occurred on January 19, when the Government 
decreed the dissolution of the Society of Jesus and confiscation of its real 
property, estimated in the press dispatches at $30,000,000, decreeing also 
confiscation of the much larger holdings in stocks and bonds, which will 
be difficult to touch since much of it is beyond the reach of the law. Pend- 
ing publication of the decree, feeling was intense, and when on the 
twenty-third it was promulgated and confiscation began, though there 
were no disorders clearly traceable to the decree, there were many 
outbreaks by Communists and Syndicalists, according to the newspapers. 
Meantime, the Jesuits were either fleeing the country or conforming in 
Spain to the provisions of the decree, which forbade them to remain 
longer than ten days living together as communities. The Pope issued 
a protest, qualifying the status of the Jesuits as martyrdom and likening 
them to the Apostles suffering for Christ’s sake. “His Holiness glories 
in having such sons; they are defenders of the Church and martyrs to the 
world.” 

Though the most drastic, this is only the first step to be taken against 
the religious orders in the most Catholic of countries, with nearly 5,000 
religious communities and 80,000 inmates. The peril to the Government 
is clear, for its every step is condemned on the Right as too radical and 
on the Left as too timid. Any failure to do the impossible may result in 
its fall. It is also to be remembered that coalition governments are usually 
short-lived. On the other hand, the high character and proved ability of 
every member of the Consejo is an encouraging factor. 

In any case the Spanish experiment, as Mr. Sisley Huddleston says, 
“is the one bright spot in Europe” and deserves to be followed with in- 
telligent sympathy in every country. It is an unflattering reflection on 
the people of the United States that their press considers them not inter- 
ested in such momentous developments, and publishes little that is en- 
lightening, and that little so patchily as to leave wide gaps in the news. 
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An interview in the lighter vein of the lordly and whimsical D. Ramon 
del Valle-Inclan is interesting: 

“*Zeyorez, voy a hacer de profeta. La Sibila de Cumae ya tiene 
marido. A mi sdélo me toca apuntar.’ 


“Asi comenzé Don Ramon, el de la barba, la capa, los quevedos y 
todo. 


.. En Espafia hay que hacer la revolucién con la dictadura. Y no 
como la del pobre Primo sino como la de Lenin... Fatalmente ha de 
venir ... Ocurre ahora que hay unos politiquitos que se creen legisladores 
de la eternidad, y no saben los pobres que dentro de muy poco a su obra 
politica se le aplicaran esos versos que ruedan por ahi: 


“*Aqui yace el Estatuto: 
nacié y murié en un minuto. 


“En el mundo han existido tnicamente tres grandes revolucionarios. 
Fueron, a la par que grandes revolucionarios, tres grandes semitas: San 
Pablo, Mahoma, y Lenin. Aqui no faltan judios! Yo espero que surja el 
semita prometido.’ 

“*Entonces ;como ve el problema de los regionalismos ?” 

“‘Con mi teoria de siempre: hay que integrar el espiritu peninsular 
como fué concebido por los romanos. Es lo acertado. Dividir la Penin- 
sula en cuatro departamentos: Cantabria, Bética, Tarraconense, y Lusi- 
tania... Cada gran ciudad a un mar: Bilbao, Barcelona, Sevilla, y 
Lisboa.’ ” 

And one more pleasing item. The Director of the Biblioteca Nacional, 
D. Miguel Artigas, has adopted a liberal policy that makes the Library a 
popular place with well-attended reading rooms. Sr. Artigas says: “The 
scholars of the world have always frequented the Library, but I now hope 
to see the average citizen drop in and get the habit of considering the 
Library his own.” This is indeed novel and gratifying. 


THE SPANISH CONSTITUTION 


A few comparisons and contrasts with our own Constitution may make 
the Spanish instrument clearer than it is made by the reports in our 
press. And the first thing noticeable is the comparative length, the Span- 
ish being two and a half times the longer; from which one correctly 
infers that the Spanish Constitution contains much matter that is not 
fundamental law. 

The Spanish enacting clause and first two articles roughly correspond 
to the American enacting clause. The beginnings of both instruments 
are here given, with numbers before certain passages to facilitate com- 
parison. 
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1. Espafia, en uso de su soberania, 1. We, the people of the United 
y representada por las Cortes States, 


Constituyentes, . 
y 2. in order to form a more perfect 


union, 

3. establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, 

4. decreta y sanciona esta Consti- 4. do ordain and establish this Con- 
tucion. stitution 

5. for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


Titulo Preliminar 
Disposiciones Generales 


Articuto 1. Espafia es una Republica democratica de trabajadores 
de toda clase, que se organiza en régimen de Libertad y de Justicia. 
Los poderes de todos sus 6rganos emanan del pueblo. 


La Republica constituye un Estado integral compatible con la auto- 
nomia de Municipios y Regiones. 

La bandera de la Republica es roja, amarilla, y morada. 
1. Articuto 2. Todos los espafioles son iguales ante la ley. 


PrP & 


The words of (1) and (4) form the essential mandatory clause. The 
nation for whom the Constitution was made (5) is not stated in the 
Spanish instrument but may be assumed to be “la Republica” of Article 1. 
This article also contains the “justice” and “liberty” items of (3). The 
words of (1) declare, and the whole of each instrument confirms, a com- 
pletely popular sovereignty. In (2), however, the resemblance ceases and 
becomes contrast, for while the American Constitution e pluribus made 
unum, the Spanish faces in the direction of ex uno plures, since it pro- 
vides for creating autonomous states, one of which, the Generalitat Cata- 
lana, sprang into existence with a constitution of its own before the 
national constitution was enacted. 


The remaining articles of the preliminary titulo are these: 

Art. 3. El Estado espafiol no tiene religion oficial. 

Art. 4. El castellano es el idioma oficial de la Republica. 

Todo espafiol tiene obligacién de saberlo y derecho de usarlo, sin per- 
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juicio de los derechos que las leyes del Estado reconozcan a las lenguas 
de las provincias o regiones. 

Salvo lo que se disponga en leyes especiales, a nadie se podra exigir 
el conocimiento ni el uso de ninguna lengua regional. 

Art. 5. La capitalidad de la Republica se fija en Madrid. 

Art. 6. Espafia renuncia a la guerra como instrumento de politica 
nacional. 

Art. 7. El Estado espafiol acatara las normas universales del Derecho 
internacional, incorporandolas a su Derecho positivo. 


The provisions of all seven articles may be regarded as fundamental 
(even the paragraph in Article 1 about the flag, since it preserves the 
banner of the Revolution). The third paragraph of Article 1 together 
with Articles 4 and 5 anticipate creation of autonomous entities. Popu- 
lar sovereignty, divorce of Church from State, renunciation of war as 
an instrument of policy, conformity to international law—all these funda- 
mentals are contemplated. But in any case a cloud of questions arises. 
For instance, if all persons are equal before the law (Art. 2) and the 
state consists only of workers (Art. 1), must every Spaniard be a worker 
of some sort? What is a worker? And will compulsory bilingualism be 
feasible? And will that truly novel provision, Article 6, be compatible 
with Article 7? And will Article 7 be compatible with Article 65, which 
provides that “all international treaties having the character of inter- 
national law, when ratified by Spain and filed with the League of Nations, 
shall be considered constitutive parts of Spanish legislation, which must 
conform to the provisions of such treaties”? In the same connection read 
Article 76, which provides that draft treaties of the “Organizacion Inter- 
nacional del Trabajo” shall be submitted to the Cortes for ratification, 
and, “una ves adoptados,” the ratification shall be filed with the League 
of Nations. Does this mean that the Third International is an auxiliary 
Spanish legislature? Again, in Article 30 is a negative provision for- 
bidding the State to sign any international treaty or convention having 
for its object the extradition of politico-social delinquents. And finally, 
Article 76 declares that secret treaties or secret clauses of treaties shall 
not bind the Spanish Government. Even in its most comprehensive pro- 
visions, therefore, the new Constitution offers many opportunities for 
anxiety, though the mass of perilous legislation in later titulos concerning 
religion and regionalism is still to be considered. 

The religious question is of immediate interest because of the events 
of last January. So extensive are the provisions concerning the Jesuits 
that our limited space will admit only a summary of this subject. After 
Article 3 (the Spanish State has no official religion) the provisions are 
to be found in Articles 14, 26, 27, 41, 48, and 70. The gist of them is this: 


Article 3: There shall be no established Church or State religion. 
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Article 14: The regulation of relations between the State and re- 
ligious organizations is one of the exclusive powers of the State, to be 
exercised through a law to be provided. 


Article 26: Neither the State, the Regions, nor any other political 
entity shall give economic aid to any religious organization, and the 
budget for the clergy shall within two years, by a law, to be provided 
therefor, be totally abolished. Religious orders which, besides the three 
canonical vows, recognize another and special vow of obedience to any 
authority not that of the State are hereby dissolved; their property shall 
be nationalized and devoted to educational and eleemosynary purposes. 
Other religious orders shall be subject to a separate law providing for the 
dissolution of such orders as by their activities may constitute a danger 
to the State, and the registration of the rest in the Ministry of Justice. 
These, having been allotted sufficient property to provide a just amount 
of income for their specific purposes, shall hold no other property, directly 
or indirectly, nor carry on any industry or business, nor engage in teach- 
ing; they shall submit to all general taxation, and shall render annually 
an account of their financial operations and status. The properties of 
such registered orders are subject to nationalization. 


Article 27: Liberty of conscience and the right freely to profess and 
practice any religion whatsoever is guaranteed, excepting when contrary 
to public morals. Cemeteries shall be within the civil jurisdiction, and 
no parts of cemeteries shall be reserved on any religious basis. All re- 
ligious organizations may worship in private, but public manifestation of 
a religious nature must on each occasion be specially authorized by the 
Government. No one can be required officially to declare his religious 
belief. A member of the clergy or of an order shall have the same civil 
and political status as other persons; provided that (Article 70b) neither 
the President of the Republic, a candidate for the Presidency, nor the 
President of the Council of Ministers shall be an ecclesiastic or minister 
of any church or member of any order. 

Article 41: No public functionary shall be molested or prosecuted for 
his opinions, whether political, social, or religious. 

Article 48: Teaching shall be laic; provided that religious instruction 
may be given by church organizations within their own premises. 

Used as we are to complete absence of a state religion, it is hard to 
realize what a shock these provisions gave to Spain. In our Constitution 
the only references to religion are: the last words of Article VI, “no 
religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States”; and the first amendment, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Even these are not binding on the several 
states, but all the state constitutions have similar clauses. It is easy 
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enough to understand some of the provisions above paraphrased, but only 
a close study of Spanish institutions could reveal the motives for Ar- 
ticle 26 and part of Article 27. 

The first provision of Article 26 forbids State aid to the Church. This 
goes back to the Concordat of 1851, which reaffirmed the political estab- 
lishment of the Roman Church and provided for its maintenance by a 
Presupuesto de Clero y Culto or budget for maintaining the clergy and 
worship. Previously the people had been taxed by both Church and State, 
but under the Concordat the State alone could be the tax collector, though 
the Church was free to solicit voluntary contributions. The presupuesto 
for 1931 amounted to 66,000,000 pesetas, of which two-thirds went to 
3,500 clerical salaries; and this will be paid. In 1932 the two-thirds will 
be paid; in 1933, one-third; in 1934 the entire burden will be shifted to 
voluntary contributions. This disposes of the first three paragraphs of 
Article 26. The fourth paragraph reads: 


“Quedan disueltas aquellas Ordenes religiosas que estatuariamente 
admitan, ademas de los tres votos candnicos, otro especial de obediencia 
a autoridad distinta de la legitima del Estado. Sus bienes seran nacionali- 
zados y afectados a fines benéficos y docentes.” 

This is directed at the Society of Jesus and utterly wipes it out in 
Spain. 

The conspicuous matter of prospective autonomies, called Regions, 
is likewise of supreme concern. The most prominent features may be 
summarized thus: 


Articles 1 and 5: The Republic, the capital of which is fixed at 
Madrid, constitutes a single state, compatible with the autonomy of 
municipalities united in provinces, and of Regions. 

Article 9: All municipalities shall be autonomous for municipal pur- 
poses. 

Article 10: Provinces shall be constituted of municipalities. 

Article 11: If a province or a group of adjoining provinces having 
historic, cultural, and economic characteristics in common agree to or- 
ganize as an autonomous Region in order to form a politico-administra- 
tive entity within the Spanish State, it shall submit to the municipalities 
within it a draft regional constitution or statute for their approval; upon 
acceptance by the usual electoral procedure, the draft shall be submitted 
to the Cortes; but if not accepted by the municipalities no further step 
shall be taken within five years. The Cortes shall approve the statute 
(Article 12), provided it conform to all the requirements of the national 
organic law. If and when so approved, the statute shall be the basic law 
of the politico-administrative organization of the autonomous Region, and 
the Spanish State shall recognize and support it as an integral part of its 
body of law. 
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Article 13: Federation of autonomous Regions is prohibited. 


Article 18: Powers not explicitly granted to an autonomous Region 
in its statute are reserved to the State; provided that the State may dele- 
gate the administration of its powers specified in Article 15 when within 
the scope of the regional statute. 

Article 19: The State shall adjust any conflict of authority between 
Regions, or (Article 121) between a Region and the State, through de- 
cisions of the Court of Constitutional Guaranties ratified by the Cortes. 

Article 21: The authority of the Spanish State shall prevail over that 
of autonomous Regions in all matters not specifically conceded to the 
latter in their statutes. 


Article 17: The citizens of each autonomous Region shall be entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of other citizens of the Spanish 
Republic, and no other. 

Article 20: The laws of the State shall be executed within autonomous 
Regions by the regional authorities, except as in their texts may be other- 
wise provided. 

Article 22: Any province forming an autonomous Region or part 
thereof may by a two-thirds vote of its electorate secede therefrom and 
return to the direct relation with the central power. 

Article 4: Castilian is the official language of the Republic. Every 
Spaniard shall know it, and may use it without prejudice to the rights 
recognized by the State in regard to the languages of provinces and 
Regions. No person shall be required to know or use a regional language 
except as may be provided by law. 


Article 50: Autonomous Regions may organize public instruction in 
their respective languages, but the study of Castilian is obligatory, and 
Castilian shall also be an instrument of instruction in all schools of the 
Regions. The State may create and maintain in the Regions its own 
schools, which shall use the official language. The State shall inspect the 
schools throughout the Republic in this as in other matters. 











LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. An1Ba, Associate Editor] 


LOPE THE PURIST 


M. Romera-Navarro’s detailed study of Lope y su defznsa de la pureza 
de la lengua y estilo poético, in the Revue Hispanique,: completely surveys 
the chronological progress of the remarkably consistent stylistic credo of 
Spain’s great dramatist. In view of the fact that the Revue Hispanique 
is no longer commercially available, so important a contribution to the 
greatest literary question of the Siglo de Oro has seemed to merit greater 
space than that usually at the disposal of this department. Even so, 
scarcely a hint of the assembled wealth of complementary opinion, con- 
temporary pros and cons, can be given in this place. The article itself 
should be read—collaterally with chapters iii and iv (“Lope,” “Gongora”) 
of Herrero-Garcia’s Estimaciones literarias.* 

Among adversaries of culteranismo, first place must, without question, 
be accorded to Lope de Vega. And it was he who was precisely the model 
of that pleasant restraint (dulzura), clarity, and purity which his con- 
temporaries unanimously opposed to the aberrations of cultistas. Con- 
fronting the school of Géngora, there arose, with no less pride on the part 
of disciples, the school of Lope. And, as honor demanded, nobody con- 
tended against the hosts of the New Poetry more intrepidly than did the 
Fénix de los ingenios. In the censure of culteranismo, others, like Jaure- 
gui, surpassed Lope in learning and in critical preciseness, but no one 
continued the attack as persistently as he; his vast lyric, dramatic, and 
novelistic work is filled with critical and satirical allusions against the 
cultidiablescos. 

Romera-Navarro does not believe that Lope’s literary attitude had 
much to do with the lack of cordiality in his relations with Gongora. At 
all times Lope displays a love of popular art, of the refranes with which 
he is so familiar and of which he is so lavish, of the old Spanish poets, 
of the native language, of the traditional Castilian verse forms; in short, 
of all that penetrates to the core of the purely national. By temperament 
and conscious vision, he was the poet of his people, the “Poet of Spain.” 
Whether personally friend or enemy of Gongora, he would in any event 
have been the champion of the castizo in the art and language of Castile. 

Lope himself tells us that he and Géngora were at one time friends, 
though this is denied by respectable but imaginative modern critics, who 
have based on psychological motives their hypothesis of a grim antipathy 


1 Revue Hispanique, LXXVII (Nos. 171, 172), 237-381. 
? Published in Madrid in 1930, 
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existing between the two poets ever since they first came to know each 
other in Salamanca or Alba de Tormes. They are indeed enemies later, 
and most of the time. As might be expected, literary hostilities are opened 
by the bantering, satirical Gdngora. The occasion is Lope’s first published 
work, the Arcadia (1598), in which Gongora is included among the great 
contemporary poets cited in Book V. Against the heraldic device of nine- 
teen castles assumed by Lope on his title-page, against his marriage with 
a butcher’s daughter, and against his theater, D. Luis hurls a morda- 
ciously sweeping epigram, the famous “Por tu vida, Lopillo, que me 
borres ...” The first to mention the other, and with honor, is Lope. The 
first to attack is Goéngora. Before the publication of the Arcadia, we 
have no notice of any allusion having crossed between them; no exchange 
either of eulogy or of censure. The above-mentioned sonnet initiates a 
series of personal assaults. La Dragontea, also of 1598, inspires Gongora 
with a second sonnet against its author, “Setior, aquel Dragén de Inglés 
veneno...” Lope’s Jerusalén conquistada (1609) is unkindly received 
with the sonnet “Vimo, sefiora Lope, su Epopewa...” And his ingression 
into the third order of San Francisco exposes him to the unbridled slander 
of the infamous sonnet “Qué humanos ojos quedarén enjutos ...” 

Lope endured the mordacity of his rival, in at least literary silence, 
until 1613 or 1614. Even then he does not at first return his shafts, but 
still praises him. In 1613, when opinion is divided as to the merits and 
demerits of the Soledades and Polifemo, circulating in manuscript copies, 
Lope defends Géngora with the sonnet “Canta cisne andaluz, que el verde 
coro.” The Carta que se escribié echadiza a D. Luis de Géngora, attrib- 
uted with reason to Lope himself, and defending him against the attacks 
of Géngora in a certain letter to Andrés de Mendoza, must have been 
written the same year or the beginning of the next. Here Lope applauds 
the Cordovan with the highest praise, but justly accuses him of being an 
ingrate and defamer. Lope’s first satirical mention of Gongora appears in 
his 1614 correspondence with the Duque de Sessa. From then on allusions 
are frequent in the writings of both, but always of a distinct nature. 
Goéngora openly continues his savage attacks on his rival’s person, on 
his amours with Dofia Marta de Nevares (for Lope, great and tragic), on 
his theater, and on his books of verses. Never does he eulogize Lope nor 
in any way grant him the slightest mark of literary or personal approval. 
On the other hand, Lope on various occasions praises his enemy, men- 
tions his name only with respect, and even in his censure of culteranismo 
often makes of him an honorable exception. Modern critics have re- 
peatedly declared that Lope feared Gongora’s perfidious arrows and on 
this account sought to disarm him with flattery. But there are no reason- 
able grounds for assuming that Lope was so filled with miedecillos. His 
attacks on culteranismo might indeed mortify Gongora, but, except on a 
very few occasions, he directs them not at the master but at his disciples. 
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Nor do we see any double dealing in Lope, censuring and eulogizing his 
rival alternately and even simultaneously. It is very clear that with his 
recognition and praise of Géngora’s poetic faculties his censure of those 
who, without the master’s genius, imitated him perversely keeps perfect 
pace. 

Gongora’s attacks on Lope are much better known than the latter’s 
“responses,” which Romera-Navarro examines with illuminating results. 
In the 1617 Lo que pasa en una tarde, there is (Act 1) a laudatory refer- 
ence to “la pluma del cordobés / Géngora, ingenio eminente...” Lope 
takes the title of his No son todos ruisetiores from Gongora’s charming 
letrilla, the first strophe of which is quoted in Act III. And from an 
equally celebrated romance comes the title of Lope’s Un pastoral albergue, 
in which we find a new allusion to Géngora under the name “Lisardo” : 
“tan levantado y tan noble / espiritu, que la gente / por deidad le reco- 
noce.” In Lope’s theater, the earliest known satirical allusion to culteranos 
is found in Act II of El desden vengado.* No comedia of Lope with culto 
allusions is known to be anterior to this signed autégrafo of 1617. In the 
Segunda parte de las rimas, published in the volume of La hermosura de 
Angélica (1602), he has a satire (Epistola a Gaspar de Varrionuevo) 
against those precursors of Gongorism who so itched to distinguish them- 
selves by a new manner of speaking understood by few, and of whom 
certain sixteenth-century writers, such as Ambrosio de Morales, were 
already coming to complain. Lope in subsequent attacks on culteranismo 
does not cease to lament the Latinization of the language, but in the 
Segunda parte de las rimas, since the poesia nueva had not yet been born 
and he is taking into consideration only the affectation of certain writers 


such as are found in every epoch, he approves of the Spaniolization of 
Latin words: 


“Pues espantarse de que vn vocablo Latino se Espafiolize, no sé por qué, 
que el mismo Ariosto le tomé Espafiol, quando dixo: Soprame questa 
empresa tutta quiero.” 


And in the Arte nuevo de haser comedias* he demands that dramatic 
diction shall not offend with vocablos exquisitos; if at this time he had 
already recognized the existence of culteranismo, it is very probable, not 
to say certain, that he would have alluded to it in such a passage. 
Romera-Navarro traces Lope’s defense of the language and his attacks 
on culteranismo in the order of publication rather than according to con- 
jectured dates of composition. In the Justa poética y alabanzas justas ... 
al Bienauenturado San Isidro en las fiestas de su beatificacién (May 19, 


8 Edited by M. M. Harlan, Instituto de las Espafias (New York, 1930), 
vv. 2076-80. 


4 Arte nuevo de hazer comedias, vv. 264-65. 
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1620), Lope’s introduction and various works read by him as a competitor 
under the pseudonym of “Master Burguillos” abound in critical, and 
largely burlesque, comments on the nueva poesia. The scorn with which 
Goéngora’s followers regarded the old Spanish poetry leads Lope, in his 
prologue, to consider the question of the superiority of the old Spanish 
poets over the moderns: 


“ .. Quando bueluo los ojos a las agudezas de los Poetas Espafioles an- 
tiguos, considero que en este tiempo fueran aquellos ingenios maraui- 
llosos ... ; aunque a los confiados desta edad les parezca facil, digame los 
que mas lo son, en qué estudiado (y como ellos dizen culto) soneto o 
cancion tendra ygual este pensamiento de los antiguos: Ven muerte tan 
escondida ...” 


And, with consummate commendation, Lope goes on quoting poetic 
passages from the antiguos. Acknowledging the great unevenness to be 
noted in the Cancionero general, he justly observes: “pero lo mismo suce- 
diera aora si a bulto se imprimiessen las obras de todos los Poetas deste 
siglo.” Among the jocular cédulas customarily read in such contests and 
in the literary academies, Lope fires several at the cultistas. He aims 
especially at the very frequent and annoying abuse of hyperbaton: 


Y pues esta nuestra lengua mirad que al cielo se quexa 

ya con tan honradas galas, la pureza Castellana, 

no la vistays de remiendos que esté en Xetafe el conceto 

con ignorante arrogancia: y en Vizcaya las palabras. 
And at the obscurity of these poets: 

Huuo Poetas Esfinjes con enigmaticas frasis, 

buenos para Edipo y Thebas, y enfaticas licencias ... 


In the foreword to the Parte catorze of his Comedias, likewise of 1620, 
Lope reprehends the passion to Latinize, “aunque nos descuydemos de 
saber romance”; pleads for the purity of the language, “mi lengua, tan 
noble, copiosa y rica como todas” ; and scoffs at the pedants who consider 
it too lowly for the expression of lofty sentiments. 

La filomena con otras diversas rimas, prosas y versos (1621) must 
have been the first book of Lope to mortify his arrogant rival deeply. It 
commences with the defense of the nightingale, Lope himself, against the 
assaults of the thrush, the satirist Pedro Torres Ramila. The question of 
culteranismo now seems to preoccupy our poet’s mind more than ever; 
in his defense of the purity of poetic style, he has seen himself so mal- 
treated by Géngora’s friends that the question of principles now resembles 
a personal antagonism, and his ironies and witticisms vibrate with the 
intonations of anger. The epistola to Dr. Gregorio de Angulo—there is 
also one to D. Francisco de la Cueva—derides the extravios cultistas, the 
disdain with which members of the new school look upon Garcilaso, their 
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Latinization of Castilian, their paradoxes and desatinos, the sine qua non 
of the culterano poet. Romera-Navarro believes that Lope’s allusion here 
to “alguno Que tiene mas de vn principe engatiado” was certainly directed 
at Goéngora, esteemed and respected by the nobility, and himself of aris- 
tocratic tastes. In a letter to the Duque de Sessa in September, 1617 
(Estos dias he passado mal con los de la nueva poesia ...), Lope declares 
that his rival’s arrogant and impudent defenders are “por la mayor parte 
sentores.” This is confirmed by Pellicer. There follows a list of words 
that Lope considers culterano. In the eulogistic enumeration of poets in 
this epistle to Angulo, Goéngora’s name is conspicuous by its absence. In 
the epistle to Elisio de Medinilla, Lope alludes to a certain slanderous, 
provocative Andalusian poet who does speak well of horses; and Romera- 
Navarro justly thinks this is again Goéngora. Other epistolas to D. Diego 
Felix de Quixada, to the Conde de Lemos, and to Amarilis embody vari- 
ations on the same theme. Upon cataloguing his books, in his epistola to 
Francisco de Rioja, Lope mentions his rival and seems to insinuate his 
cruelty. Lope had been, and continued to be, prodigal of his praise of 
contemporary poets, but only on one occasion does he venture to single 
out one man only as the greatest poet of that century. This is not Gon- 
gora, but Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, “... por natural, por arte, 
Con que a mezclar lo dulce y vtil vienes.” Further on, complaining of the 
cultistas, he makes an exception in favor of Géngora; laments the new 
fashion of speaking exquisitely without propriety or the enrichment of 
the language, which is only “wna odiosa inuencion para hazerla barbara, 
mal imitada de quien pudo ser Lipso de los Poetas y veneracion justa de 
su patria.” He returns to the attack in his cancién “A las obras de Fran- 
cisco de Figueroa.” 

However, La filomena’s most serious and important contributions to 
this literary guerrilla are the Papel que escribié wn sefior destos reinos a 
Lope de Vega Carpio en razon de la poesia, and its Respuesta. Both were 
probably written in 1617. In the Papel, the author—apparently Lope him- 
self—declares that he has read with pleasure “los dos Poemas de esse 
Cauallero,” i.e., the Soledades and the Polifemo of Géngora, seeking to 
understand him with a knowledge of Latin and Italian; that although he 
recognizes in [the details of] both poems many qualities worthy of re- 
nown, he still remains in doubt as to their merit; he begs Lope for an 
opinion on the new poetical style and asks, since so obscure a style makes 
it necessary to accompany the publication of such poems with commen- 
taries, if it is really suited to Castilian. In the Respuesta, Lope says that 
he proposes to disclose his intimate feelings, “bien diferente de lo que 
muchos piensan, que, dando credito a sus imaginaciones, son interpretes 
equiuocos de los pensamientos agenos.” That this is apparently an allu- 
sion to that letter of Géngora which provoked the Carta echadiza, attrib- 
uted to Lope, seems, to Romera-Navarro, confirmed by what follows: 
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“mas ay algunos que a las cosas del ingenio responden con Satiras a la 
honra, valiendose de la ira donde les falta ciencia, y quieren mas mostrarse 
ignorantes y desuergocados, negando lo que escriuen, que doctos y nobles 
en lo que defienden.” 


Lope perhaps has in mind that it is precisely in sonnets that Gongora 
flings at him his mortifying pullas: 

“En las Academias de Italia no se halla libertad ni insolencia, sino repre- 
hension y desseo de apurar la verdad; si esta lo es, ;qué pierde por que 


se apure, ni qué tiene que ver el Soneto deslenguado con la oposicion 
cientifica ?” 


As regards Goéngora’s genius, Lope saye that he considers him “el 
mas raro y peregrino que he conocido en aquella Prowincia, y tal que 
ni a Seneca ni a Lucano, nacidos en su patria, le hallo diferente, ni a 
ella por menos gloriosa que por ellos.” That the relations of the two 
poets were once cordial, contrary to what is constantly maintained, 
Lope here makes clear beyond doubt. When he recalls, regarding Gon- 
gora, that “de sus estudios me dixo mucho Pedro Litian de Riasa, contem- 
poraneo suyo en Salamanca,” we must assume that Lifian’s remarks were 
laudatory, for Lope continues: “Rindié mi voluntad a su inclinacion.” 
And this first favorable attraction to Gongora was “continuada con su 
vista y conuersacion passando a la Andalusia, y me parecio siempre que 
me fauorecia y amaua con alguna mas estimacion que mis ignorancias 
merecian.” Lope then mentions several illustrious poets 


“entre los quales se hizo este Cauallero tan gran lugar, que ygualmente 
dezia dél la fama lo que el oraculo de Socrates. Escriuio en todos estilos 
con elegancia, y en las cosas festiuas, a que se inclinaua mucho, fueron 
sus sales no menos celebradas que las de Marcial, y mucho mas honestas. 
Tenemos singulares obras suyas en aquel estilo puro, continuadas por la 
mayor parte de su edad, de que aprendimos todos erudicion y dulcura, 
dos partes de que deue de constar este arte ... : mas no contento con auer 
hallado en aquella blandura y suauidad el vitimo grado de la fama, quiso 
(a lo que siempre he creydo con buena y sana intencion, y no con arro- 
gancia, como muchos que no le son afectos han pensado) enriquecer el 
arte, y aun la lengua, con tales exornaciones y figuras quales nunca fueron 
imaginadas, ni hasta su tiempo vistas, aunque algo assombradas de vn 
Poeta en Idioma Toscano... Bien consiguio este Cauallero lo que intenté, 
a mi juicio, si aquello era lo que intentaua; la dificultad esta en el reci- 
birlo, de que han nacido tantas, que dudo que cessen, si la causa no cessa.” 


Jauregui,® though a most implacable adversary of culteranismo, joins 
Lope in this recognition of Géngora’s laudable intentions. 


5 Discurso poético (1624). 
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There has been too much insistence on the evils of Gongorism. We 
have all exaggerated its havoc as a national calamity, even going so far 
as to say that it killed, or almost killed, Castilian lyric poetry in the 
Siglo de Oro. Ancients and moderns have examined its defects with criti- 
cal asperity, but have not duly considered its remarkably rich contribution 
to Spanish poetry: its lyrical virtuality, its fine sensibility, the spirited 
masterfulness (valentia) of its contrasts, the intensity of its sensorial 
allure, its treasure of beautiful motifs, its enrichment of poetic language. 
Yet we are certain that the good in Goéngora served as a pattern for his 
most illustrious contemporaries. In the bad—obscurity, extreme artifice, 
violence to the language—he was followed by only the poetasters, who 
would not have been able to attain any glory, or to adorn Spanish letters, 
even along smoother paths. One may say of the writers of that epoch 
that, through Gongora, the rich enriched themselves still more, and the 
poor suffered still greater indigence. Lope expresses something of this 
sort in La filomena: 

“...a muchos ha Ileuado la nouedad a este genero de Poesia, y no se 
han engafiado, pues en el estilo antiguo en su vida llegaron a ser Poetas, 
y en el moderno lo son el mismo dia: porque con aquellas trasposiciones, 
quatro preceptos y seys vozes Latinas, o frasis emphaticas, se hallan 
leuantados a donde ellos mismos no se conocen, ni aun sé si se entienden ... 
pluguiera a Dios que ellos le imitaran [a Gongora] en la parte que es tan 
digna de serlo.” 

Lope considers transposition the foundation of this edifice of the 
nueva poesia, and its principal obstacle to sense, for imitators employ it 
with greater crudeness and less gracia than their model. He of course 
praises the rhetorical colors which so beautify the sentence, and which 
in themselves embody nothing enigmatical, but he condemns their unmeas- 
ured abundance. All sorts of tropes and figures are good, but they must 
be used with discretion, and as material and style demand. Transposition 
is “la mas culpada en este nuevo genero de Poesia,” for from its violent 
use comes ugliness and utter darkness. Imitators find it the easiest method 
of composition, since they can make the consonante fall anywhere they 
please, without taking the trouble to soften the transposition and follow 
it up with a smoothness that will facilitate reading. 

Vicious hyperbaton is indeed a serious thing, and nothing is more 
blameworthy. In the major poems of Géngora it is the only element that 
is vexatious and in bad taste. Let the regular order be restored, as in 
Damaso Alonso’s edition of the Soledades, and the obscurities vanish. 
This transposition, this dislocation of words, is what in these poems most 
displeases today, and was precisely what not only Lope but all the adver- 
saries of culteranismo marked as the most intolerable abuse. In reply to 
Francisco de Villar’s defense of transposition on the ground that it was 
praised in Latin authors and that he saw no reason for reprimanding 
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Spaniards for their use of it, especially when Géngora employed it with 
such donaire y suavidad, the humanist Cascales fitly observed that Span- 
ish does not agree with Latin in this respect: in the latter the “disorder” 
of words is natural not only in verse but in prose. Since the two lan- 
guages flow over different river beds, “quererlas D. Luis Uevar por una 
misma madre es violentar a la naturaleza i engendrar monstruosidades.” 
Quevedo expresses himself in similar terms: transposition is justified in 
Latin by the quality and the position of words, but not in Castilian, where 
there are not the proper rhythmic conditions. He is the first to declare 
that “aun desta mala invencion no han sido autores los que presumen de 
serlo; que ya habiase escrito esta demasia en Espatia, como se lee en 
muchas partes del ‘Cancionero general’ mas antiguo, en Boscan y Garci- 
laso,” to whose names he adds those of Francisco de Figueroa, Francisco 
de Aldana, Barahona de Soto, and Ercilla. The cultistas insisted that, 
since hyperbaton was licit in Latin, there was no reason for rejecting it 
in Castilian, for the latter should enjoy the same license as the former; 
and their adversaries did not cease to repeat their same old protests. 

In the Respuesta, Lope censures Latinization of Castilian that em- 
barrasses the locution: the language endured it as long as it was the slave 
of Latin, but, now that it is sefiora, it rejects it. As regards the obscurity 
of culteranos, he reminds us that poetry should cost the writer great labor, 
but the reader little. Another legitimate exception in favor of Géngora: 


“esto es sin duda infalible Dilema, y que no ofende al diuino ingenio 
deste Cauallero, sino a la opinion desta lengua que dessea introduzir; mas 
sea lo que fuere, yo le he de estimar y amar, tomando dél lo que entendiere 
con humildad, y admirando lo que no entendiere con veneracién; pero a 
los demas que le imitan con alas de cera en plumas tan disiguales jamas 
les sere afecto, porque comiengan ellos por donde él acaba.” 


Two folios farther on he quotes and comments on tercets of Herrera: 


“Esta es elegancia, esta es blandura y hermosura digna de imitar y de 
admirar, que no es enriquezer la lengua dexar lo que ella tiene propio por 
lo estrangero, sino despreciar la propia muger por la ramera hermosa.” 


A Latin word is acceptable when it is sonorous, intelligible, and there is 
no corresponding word in Castilian. He shows how important clarity is 
for the enjoymen: of verse, and eulogistically ends his long Respuesta 
with a sonnet to Gongora written in 1614: 


Canta Cisne Andaluz, que el verde Coro 
del Tajo escucha tu diuino acento, 
si ingrato el Betis no responde atento 
al aplauso que deue a tu decoro. 


Though he might celebrate his rival’s genius, Lope did not cease to 
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point out in frequent allusions his arrogance, mordacity, and mistaken 
poetic orientation. The dedication of El marido més firme, about 1621, 
speaks of those who, carried away by their arrogance, depart from their 
native tongue and “mueren desamparados de su naturaleza, perdiendo las 
fuercas que les huuiera dado reconocer la patria.” The comedias of the 
epoch embody similar sentiments: Con su pan se lo coma, anterior to 
1621 ;* Amar, servir y esperar (1618-23) ;* the 1621 prélogos to the Parte 
decimaquinta and the Parte, decimaseptima of his Comedias; and the dedi- 
cation of the Parte decimaoctava (1623). 

Although contemporary references are somewhat vague as to the date 
of appearance of this literary movement, the dates of attack and defense 
fix its course fairly well. About 1614 the descontentadizo Suarez de 
Figueroa, almost always a bearer of bad news, praises Spanish poets for 
their genius and erudition, but adds: 


“Algunos siguen de poco a esta parte vn nuevo género de composicion ... 
fundado en escurecer los concetos con interposiciones de palabras y abla- 
tiuos, sin articulos, aunque cuydadoso en la elegancia de frases y elocu- 
ciones. Grandes son las contiendas que caus6é esta nouedad entre los 
Poetas de Espafia, contradiziéndola por una parte muchos, como contraria 


a la claridad, y por otra siguiendola algunos, como exquisita y adornada 
de Poéticos resplandores.” 


Antonio Lopez de Vega, in the foreword to his Lirica poesia (1620), 
speaks of “esta guerra civil entre el (estilo) antiguo y moderno.” About 
1630, Quevedo declares that “no tiene mucha edad este delirio, que pocos 
afios ha que algunos hipdécritas de nominativos empezaron a salpicar de 
latines nuestra habla, que, gastando de su caudal, enriquecié a Europa con 
tan esclarecidos escritores en prosa y en verso.” In 1634, Pellicer main- 
tains that the new style, not a degenerating influence in poetry, but a 
means of having attained perfection, “Wegéd poco ha ... a Espatia.” It is 
curious that this civil strife which various authors fix at about 1620 should 
have been placed ten years later by Pellicer. 

The poetic contest presided over by Lope as part of the festivities 
celebrating the canonization of San Isidro, June 28, 1622, was distinctly 
anticulterano. In the contest two years before at the Saint’s beatification, 
Villamediana had been the only culterano to compete. Now all were ex- 
pressly excluded, since, by one of the rules, “Quien no escribiere en lengua 
puramente Castellana, no se admite”—a unique instance of what might be 
called official action against the master of the nuevo estilo and his dis- 
ciples. And as though this were not enough, the burlesques and satires 
of Lope continued throughout to give the contest a still more defined 
character. Lope inserted at the beginning of his Relacién of this fiesta 


6 Nueva Edicién Académica, IV, 318. 7 Ibid., III, 318. 
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a “Capitulo y parecer” of Fray Angel Manrique; a valiant attack on 
cultos and their escabrosidad of style, a war cry against the “apostatas 
de la lengua Castellana,” a work that had not been presented in the contest 
and one quite unconnected with it or the fiestas in honor of San Isidro. 
It had been written and published on another occasion, and Lope obviously 
heads his volume with it just because his heart is full of wrath against 
the cultistas, who had been violently abusing him since the publication of 
his account of the 1620 justa. Now, obsessed with his injuries, he is going 
to give vent to his feelings. His Prélogo is a heated denunciation of the 
presumption, of the passion, and of the vile personal satires of his 
enemies. 

Verses in older Spanish read under the name of “Pelayo Resura,” 
really Lope himself, embody a dissertation on what he understands purity 
of language to be. Pure language is that 


“que con toda perfeccion de su Gramatica hablan los hombres que, de- 
jando su aspereza, usan la facil hermosura de que esta adornada ... Hablar 
puramente castellano es usar aquellas locuciones y terminos que sufre su 
dialecto, y no con quatro phrasis andar toda su Poesia al torno, diciendo 
siempre una misma cosa, con que parecen papagayos de su inventor, o 
que se prestan los unos a los otros las mismas palabras.” 


He does not want poetry either to have no ornament or to make use of 
common words, but does demand that the sentence rise to heroic speech 
in language purely Castilian; that it be clear, not obscure, and neither 
humble nor inflated; the harm is not in this alone, but 


“por levantar el estilo a locuciones altas, escriben desatinos barbaros, que- 
dando sus composiciones sin dulzura y sentencia, sin cuerpo y alma, dando 
a beber penado a los hombres doctos, confusion y desconfianza a los igno- 
rantes. Yo confiesso que lo soy, pero no tanto que como a Indio me 
engafien con cuentas azules y cascabeles de azofar, que es lo mismo que 
esta nueva Poesia, colores y ruido; y cierto que he sabido de hombres 
doctos, que llevaran en paciencia la ofensa a nuestra lengua, si hallaran 
diferencia en sus escritos: pero como he dicho, es tan miserable este linaje 
phantastico, que no tiene todo su Diccionario quince voces.” 


The poverty of the cultista vocabulary is noted by Lope in other places, 
e.g., the dedication of La pobreza estimada. “Pelayo Resura” continues 
with direct reference to Géngora: 


“llamanse Cisnes, y a nosotros palustres aves, turba lega, que ignora el 
estilo Atico y la erudicion Romana.” This allusion permits us to fix the 
date of Géngora’s sonnet “A los apasionados por Lope de Vega,”* in 
which the italicized expressions reoccur, as having been written imme- 


8“ los apasionados por Lope de Vega” (ed. Foulché-Delbosc), III, 5-6. 
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diately after the 1620 justa in celebration of San Isidro’s beatification. 
In writing the 1622 Relacién, Lope seems to have in mind only the recent 
attacks of those discontented with the previous contest, and to these he 
continually makes allusions de actualidad. In two poems from this certa- 
men, he parodies culto style, and ends his Relacién with a reiteration of 
his position : 

No niego la exhornacion, 

ni las figuras les niego, 

la moderacion alabo, 

y los excessos condeno. 


In El capellén de la Virgen, according to Lope himself considerably 
anterior to 1623, he had already parodied the cultistas, not in their various 
abuses of the language but only in their especially displeasing transpo- 
sition.? Further on in this comedia,”® there is a reference to the Polifemo, 
apparently written when the appearance of Géngora’s poem in manu- 
script form was still a recent event and the dispute between apologists 
and aggressors was at its most animated height. From this, the date of 
El capellén de la Virgen may be conjectured as 1614, “poco mas o poco 
menos.” Likewise, the dedication to Gongora of Amor secreto hasta los 
celos enables us to establish the unknown date of this play as probably 
anterior to 1620, when the relations between the dramatist and the lyric 
Cordovan came to an open break. The author confesses “mi inclinacion 
a sus letras y virtudes, tan dignas de admirable veneracion y respeto en 
los mas seueros juyzios; verdad que no ha negado jamas mi conoci- 
miento.” But in this dedication, as in some of his other eulogies of Gén- 
gora, Lope displays an exactness of expression, a laconism, that gives one 
the impression that he may be meditating each word, in contrast with his 
habitual exuberance in celebrating other contemporary writers, Tirso and 
Calderén excepted. And even though he dedicates the play to Géngora, 
its text is not lacking in facetious references to culterano transposition. 
Lope has several parodies of this abuse, a favorite theme likewise of 
other writers of the epoch: Jauregui, Polo de Medina, Quevedo, Gémez 
Tejada de los Reyes, Tirso de Molina, Castillo Solérzano. The taste for 
such satire of gongorismo continues to the end of the century, but its 
progress is more and more marked by exaggeration and lack of genius. 

Lope expressly declares the publication of La Circe, con otra rimas y 
prosas (1624) to be in the service of Castilian clarity and purity. The 
volume contains numerous attacks on the culteranos, both in earnest and 
in jest, and also a very beautiful sonnet in praise of Gongora, one of the 
most laudatory that Lope penned, “Claro Cisne del Betis, que sonoro / y 
graue, ennobleciste el instrumento,” in which he incidentally assails the 


® Nueva Edicién Académica, IV, 469-70. 10 Tbid., p. 487. 
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imitators of the inimitable master. Some pages later he returns to insist 
on this distance between Gdéngora and his followers. In reading such 
praise of his rival, one cannot help recognizing what great right Lope 
had to be proud of always having praised good poets, and even of his 
customary “tratar bien quien mal me trata.” However, all the poems in 
which he celebrates Géngora in books posterior to 1620 are poems com- 
posed at earlier times. On publishing a poem that is rather extensive but 
not sufficiently so to form an entire volume, Lope fills out his book with 
rhymes and prose that have hitherto been lying among his papers. It is 
by this system of uniting in the same volume what he had recently written 
and what had been composed some time back that critics have sometimes 
been deceived into charging him with indecision and inconsistency. It 
does not seem humanly possible that Lope, after the passion and violence 
of the San Isidro justas, could have written a sonnet to his rival so highly 
eulogistic as the “Claro Cisne del Betis ...” at precisely the same time that 
he wrote another sonnet harshly criticizing him. The only verses that 
Lope wrote in honor of Gongora unquestionably after 1620 are those in 
the Laurel de Apolo, an occasion on which he could not pass him over in 
silence; and even these verses are very far from being clearly and reso- 
lutely laudatory. 

In the seventh epistola of La Circe volume, directed “A un sefior 
destos Reynos,”’ Lope denies sincerity to those who maintain that the 
language of the New Poetry is not contrary to grammar, but the highest 
embellishment of poetry, distinctly withdrawn from the profanity of the 
vulgo. In Lope’s opinion poetry is not so perdida as to require restora- 
tion, and in any event such refurbishing consists not in meters and num- 
bers but in something more substantial. He talks of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, and concludes that philosophy is the basis of all art and, there- 
fore, of poetry. But culteranos base the merit of the New Poetry not on 
those things but on tropes, enigmas, allegories, and horrible metaphors. 


“Y finalmente, es conclusion que muerto el duefio (que viua y le guarde 
Dios muchos afios para honra de nuestra nacion, pues su ingenio es como 
el Sol, y su estilo como las nubes, que con ser tan soberana luz, y ellas 
cosas tan vil y compuestas de materia tan baxa, son poderosas con su 
escuridad a que no sepamos si ay Sol, hasta que alguna vez las desuia 
hablando su propia lengua) queda esta Poesia perdida.” 


Lope then praises the Prince of Esquilache, whom he usually signalizes 
as—like the Argensolas—a notable model of literary purity. 

Here (the seventh epistola) Lope for the first time denies all value to 
the culterano production of Géngora, who, as long as he wrote in accord 
with his natural powers and in his own language, was read with general 
applause, “y después que se passé al Culteranismo lo perdio todo.” Neither 
before nor after did Lope ever make so daring and unjust an affir- 
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mation. On this unique occasion, he allowed himself to be blinded by the 
passion of the anticulteranos, who refused the great Cordovan everything. 
The reaction against Gongorism was carried to an extreme by many, who, 
blind to its laudable and artistic elements and fixing their attention on 
only the excessive and lamentable, wanted to cut the wings of fantasy 
and subject poetry and language to a rigid austerity. Among such, a real 
artist like Lope could, of course, not figure. His otherwise ample and 
just estimate of Gongora is shared by Jauregui, the most severe and 
learned censor of the new school. 

In the dedication of Virtud, pobreza y mujer, a comedia anterior to 
1625, Lope laments the introduction into Spain of the barbarous asperity 
called culta, “por quien la defensa de la lengua (cuya gramdatica no sufre 
estas nouedades) me deue tantas injurias.” His dedication to Lo cierto 
por lo dudoso, written before 1625, embodies another resolute attack. The 
enemies of gongorismo were accustomed to offer Lope’s verses as a mas- 
terly model of Castilian clarity, purity, and dulzura. He himself was 
aware of this, and, without bashfulness, states in the foreword to the 
Parte veinte of his Comedias (1625) that his own art is “el que Espatia 
admite, y el estilo para la imitacion el que nuestro idioma sufre, no de 
aquello Grecolatino ...” Some years later in the Egloga a Claudio (1632) 
he also confesses : 


Pensé yo que mi lengua me deuia 
(assi lo presumié parte de Espafia, 
o el propio amor me engafia) 
pureza y armonia... 


When Lope points out a single defect of culteranismo, it is usually the 
violent transposition, the use of barbarisms, or the obscurity. 

The Laurel de Apolo, con otras rimas (1630) includes Lope’s longest 
catalogue of poets. He lavishes praise with regal generosity, with the 
express intention of loving his enemies. Although the new style of cer- 
tain poets does not indeed please him, not on that account does he fail 
to recognize their great genius and to respect their writings. Lope was 
perhaps the only man of his time who realized that a literary movement 
could not be judged in an absolute manner by contemporaries, and that a 
definitive sentence must be left to time: “que el agrauio de nuestra lengua 
(si lo es) el mismo tiempo boluera por el, o se conocera que no lo ha sido.” 
This is not a chance hit, but a fixed and mature thought. He had already 
expressed it ten years before in the Justa poética, and again declared it a 
year before his death in the Aduertimiento preceding his Rimas del Licen- 
ciado Burguillos. The aciertos of the “Phoenix,” recognized by critics 
as inspired, are quite as well the fruit of very singular reflection, of ar- 
tistic consciousness, as Romera-Navarro, Dios mediante, will prove on 
another occasion. 
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It must be confessed that the love with which Lope proposes to treat 
his enemies does not appear very warm in the case of Gongora. He 
praises him in the Silva segunda, but with a certain very discreet modera- 
tion, which contrasts markedly with the hyperbolical praise copiously 
consecrated to so many other poets. He likewise mentions Gongora in 
two other passages, with ambiguities in no way loving. Fray Luis de 
Leon, the honor and defender of the Castilian tongue, affords Lope an- 
other occasion for allusion to poets of unheard-of “culture.” 

Lope observes, as he did years before in his Relacién de las fiestas de 
San Isidro, that redondillas, good castellanas as they are, do not admit the 
adulteration of foreign words, and remain safe from the general infection. 
Clarity is most at home in (corresponde a) the lyric verse forms proper 
to Castilian, “donde el concepto corre libremente a deleytar el entendi- 
miento, sin hazer fuerca la aspereza de la locucion a la breue inteligencia.” 

It was in the Laurel volume that the graciosisimo sonnet “A la nueva 
lengua” was first printed. Romera-Navarro disagrees with Artigas’ sup- 
position that Géngora replied to this sonnet with the décimas beginning 
“Por la estafeta he sabido ... ,” and suggests as Gongora’s real answer the 
sonnet: “Aqui del Conde Claros, dixo, t luego / se agregaron a Lope sus 
sequazes ...”” The mention in the latter of Lope’s La filomena (1621) 
establishes the approximate date of both poems. 

Lope insists on the tinieblas of the New Poetry, and this is a reproach 
flung at it by all its adversaries. In the sixteenth century, too, there is no 
lack of references to poets who affect obscurity. The question had already 
been discussed by Herrera and Lopez Pinciano. The former had certain 
mannerisms of emphasis and of magnificent redundancy, but did not 
suffer from being enigmatical, and, contrary to what has often been said, 
did not maintain that obscurity in poetry was acceptable. From a long 
paragraph, precisely in defense of clarity, a phrase or two have been 
picked to present him in the light of its enemy. He really says: 

“Es importantisima la claridad en el verso; i si falta en él, se pierde 
toda la gracia i la hermosura de la poesia ... las palabras son imagines de 
los pensamientos. Deve ser la claridad que nace dellas luziente, suelta, 
libre, blanda i entera; no oscura, no intricada, no forgada, no aspera i des- 
pedacada. Mas la oscuridad que procede de las cosas i de la dotrina es 
alabada i tenida entre los que saben en mucho. Pero no deve oscurecerse 
mas con las palabras; porque basta la dificultad de las cosas... La ele- 
gancia es modo que trae la claridad a todos los modos de la oracién; la 
puridad, de si mesma es clara y abierta; mas la elegancia esta en la 
grandeza i manificencia del dezir, i es: como el sol, que deshaze la oscuri- 
dad. Las palabras que usa son claras, llanas, nativas (llamo nativas las 
que significan con el sentido i son casi nacidas con las mesmas cosas), i 
tales que ninguna dureza se halla en ellas, i finalmente las mesmas que usa 
la pureza.” 
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Even Suarez de Figueroa, constant champion of versos llanos, abiertos 
y corrientes, also recognizes that difficulties “por historia o fabula” are 
not to be charged against the poet. 

Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor is usually represented as the advocate of 
the diablo de las tinieblas in poetry, and by some critics, indeed by almost 
all, as the inspirer of Géngora in the new style. A great error. Baltasar 
Gracian was the first to call him “el primer culto de Espatia,” but Gracian, 
who knew so much about Spain, had a bad memory for many things at 
the beginning of his century. Sotomayor neither defends poetical obscur- 
ity nor is the first culto in Spain; nor can he even be called culterano. 
The poems of Sotomayor are almost entirely free from culteranismos ; 
their diction is pure, their style clear and sentido. According to his 
theory, the poet is permitted to employ a language that differs from the 
ordinary and common, not in its words, but in their disposition. In his 
Libro de la erudicién poética, anterior to 1607, he defends, it is true, the 
Latinization of Castilian syntax and style, but not of its vocabulary. “No 
pretendo yo, por cierto, ni nunca ocupo en mi imaginacién lugar, aprouar 
la escuridad por buena.” He denies, of course, that it suffices a poet to 
be clear: “engafio cierto no pequefio” ; and declares that “en lo que toca 
a mi discurso, el fin suyo y mio es prouar, siendo vicio la escuridad, como 
lo es, no ser escuro a lo que el vulgo da tal nombre.” This last clause 
reflects the criterion and position of all defenders of gongorismo. Ob- 
curity, for its own sake, was indefensible. So they did not admit that the 
verses of certain poets, Gongora for example, were obscure, but granted 
only the incomprehension of readers who, in their incultura, could not 
penetrate the poet’s culto but claro thought. “Ai cosas que las oculta el 
exceso de lux,” declares Pellicer. Those who look at the dulce side of 
poetry demand clarity as its essential, and such facility as will give the 
understanding no difficulty whatever. Pellicer retorts: “no quieren bus- 
carla sino que los busque; i no saben que el agua del mar es mas dulce en 
lo profundo. Condicion es de lo precioso viuir escondido. Lo vulgar a 
los ojos esté de todos.” Although many enemies acknowledged that the 
obscure in Géngora was due to his pretiada leccién y doctrina, this con- 
cession was not accorded his imitators, whose obscurity was viewed as 
the natural fruit of their ignorance, not of their knowledge. Like Pedro 
de Valencia, but few others, Cascales, despite his admiration of Gongora’s 
lyric genius, condemns his culto verses and devotes many pages (Cartas 
philolégicas) to an examination of his obscurity: “de sola la colocacion 
de palabras i abusion de figuras nace i procede el chaos de esta poesia... 
Lo intolerable es semejante perpetuo modo de hablar confuso.” He con- 
cludes that the obscurity of the Polifemo is due not to the fact that the 
words may be archaic, unheard-of, or new, but to their confused collo- 
cation; to the “continuas i atrevidas metaphoras, que cada una es viciosa, 
si es atrevida, i juntas mucho mas” ; to the omission of articles, which are 
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indispensable in Castilian, “so pena de hablar Vascongado”; to the am- 
biguous and very frequent hyperbaton; and ends with the declaration that 
the author of the Polifemo can be moved to such inexcusable tinieblas 
only by an ostentatious desire to prove his genius and display his powers. 
Francisco del Villar replies to Cascales that Géngora’s “obscurity” is 
permitted by the material which he has handled with such agudeza, “i no 
cansen las cosas por tener mucho bueno...” 

In La Dorotea (1632), Lope occasionally recalls “aquel famoso Cor- 
doues,” dead since 1627; but what abounds is the censure of imitators, to 
whom he satirically devotes the entire long third scene of Act IV. Verse, 
as well as prose, demands sense and form, “que son como discrecién y 
hermosura.” Honor is due the great geniuses who, with the most fitting 
propriety, enriched the Spanish language with novel phrases and refined 
terms, but “la mala imitacién de otros, por quererse atreuer con desor- 
denada ambicion a lo que no les es licito, pare monstruos informes y ridi- 
culos.” Lope continues with a burlesque sonnet that, with variants, he 
had already sent in manuscript form to the Duque de Sessa in 1630, 
“Pululando de culto, Claudio amigo, ...”"* In the enumeration of the good 
poets (Act IV, Scene 2), some of whom, such as the Marqués de Pana- 
fiel, Francisco de Figueroa, and Fernando de Herrera, are judged with 
the most favorable sentiments, Géngora is merely mentioned by name. 

The word culto, so frequently employed by Gongora, especially in the 
Soledades, and a term of reproach as applied to his disciples, is now ex- 
plained by Lope in its proper and quite contrary sense. Garcilaso was- 
culto, for 


“cultiua de suerte su Poema, que no dexa cosa aspera ni escura, como un 
campo; que esso es cultura, aunque ellos diran que lo toman por orna- 
mento... A mi me parece que al nombre culto no puede auer Etimologia 
que mejor le venga, que la limpieza y el despejo de la sentencia libre de 
escuridad ; que no es ornamento de la oracion la confusion de los terminos 
mal colocados y la barbara frase traida de los cabellos, con metafora sobre 
metafora.” 


Because of the pejorative sense that was constantly given the term culto, 
Lope seems to avoid it, frequently employing in its stead the word cien- 
tifico. In both its good and its bad connotation, the word culto must have 
spread to general usage after the two major poems of Géngora, who re- 
peats it so much. His disciples applied it to themselves in its legitimate 
significance; it was thrown in their faces by their adversaries as offensive; 
and the reading masses employed it according to their tastes, some in a 
tone of applause, others of condemnation. 

Lope goes on to declare that license is of course permitted—and this 





11 Clésicos Castellanos, XXXVIII, 260-61. 
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included the handling of consonantes—but there must be discreet modera- 
tion, for nothing can excuse the good poet from his proper labors: 


“piense, borre, aduierta, elija y lea mil vezes lo que escriue, que Rimas se 
llamaron de Rimar, que es inquirir y buscar con diligencia ...” 


Metaphor is an excellent thing, but always provided it be as appropriate, 
as justly fitted to the sense as is well-cut apparel to the person of a galan. 
As in the Egloga Amarilis (1633), Lope insists that these cultidiablescos 
understand their own poetry least of all. 

After Gongora’s death, Lope ceases his praise. To be sure, he writes a 
very noble sonnet “A la muerte de D. Luis de Géngora,” but it was indeed 
a last eulogy. The allusions to him in the Laurel de Apolo, from the 
nature of the poem inevitable, are, as seen, cold or ambiguous. Lope men- 
tions him twice in La Dorotea, but without signalizing him with any dis- 
tinction. And in the Rimas humanas y divinas del Licenciado Tome de 
Burguillos (1634) there is not a single laudatory mention of Gdéngora. 
Lope alludes to him, however, in a sonnet of much earlier date, printed 
in this volume for the first time, in which “responde a un Poeta que 
le afeaua escriuir con claridad, siendo como es la mas excelente parte del 
que escriue.” The poet in question is Géngora, who on some occasion 
had rebuked him for his unaffected (llano) manner of writing, and had 
offered him as a model the intricado Pedro Soto de Rojas. This sonnet** 
is the summary of Lope’s artistic aspirations in opposition to the gon- 
gorinos: 

Libio, yo siempre fuy vuestro deuoto, 
nunca a la fee de la amistad perjuro: 
vos en Amor como en los versos duro, 
teneis el lazo a consonantes roto. 

Si vos imperceptible, si remoto, 

yo blando, facil, elegante y puro: 

tan claro escriuo como vos escuro, 

la Vega es Ilana y intricado el Soto. 
Tambien soy yo del ornamento amigo, 
solo en los Tropos impossibles paro, 

y deste error mis numeros desligo. 
En la sentencia solida reparo, 

porque dexen la pluma y el castigo 
escuro el borrador, y el verso claro. 


The Rimas include a second and particularly significant sonnet, like- 
wise undoubtedly anterior to Géngora’s death, in which Lope launches 
against his rival his most severe attack. This sonnet, “Das en desir, 


12 Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXXVIII (No. 301), 394. 
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Francisco, y yo lo niego,” dedicated to D. Francisco Lopez de Aguilar, 
Lope’s great friend and loyal supporter, qualifies Gongora as an imitator 
and plagiarist of the Italians, especially of Stigliani and of Chiabrera. In 
the Aduertimiento, preceding the Rimas, Lope seems to point out a reac- 
tion in general taste against culterano excesses, a reaction already noted 
by Pedro Ezquerra de Rozas in his edition of Ercilla’s Araucana, two 
year’s before. Lope speaks of those who know how to appreciate the 
rhymes of others “si el estilo es mas Castellano que culto: perdonen los 
que lo son, porque este Poeta dezia que como duran poco las nouedades, 
andando el tiempo caerian los hombres en la verdad y se bolueria a usar 
la propria lengua.” Satire of the poor culteranos, whom one may now 
pity, shapes itself into the sonnet “A la sepultura de Marramaquiz, Gato 
famoso en lengua culta, que es en la que ellos se entienden.” Another 
sonnet, in praise of the younger Argensola, “La nueua juventud Grama- 
ticanda, Llena de solecismos y quillotros,” indicates a not at all surprising 
fact confirmed by various authors, namely, that the extravagance in the 
use of poetical language was especially current among young poets. Other 
anticulto passages follow; in one, Lope complains that “hasta las mujeres 
andan cultas”’; in another, he employs a strongly depreciative variant of 
the term culto that we apparently find nowhere else—cultero. 

Las bizarrias de Felisa, finished May 24, 1634, and probably Lope’s 
last comedia, contains three allusions to the new Gongorine school. They 
are among the last to issue from a pen that stoutly defended the purity of 
the language and poetic style of Spain almost to the very end. 
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Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz: su vida y su obra, por Ezeguret A. CHAvez. 
Barcelona, 1931. 4°. 454 pages. 


A new book on Sor Juana is an event in the annals of Spanish- 
American literature for the simple reason that few books have been 
written on the famous nun. This at first glance seems strange, since 
dozens of partial studies have been published. But the explanation lies 
in the fact that the subject as a whole offers almost insuperable difficulties. 
Sor Juana has always been an enigma; as much of an enigma as the 
race she belongs to, as hard to explain as the paintings of Diego Rivera 
or the cantares of Netzahualcéyotl. That is why books on Sor Juana are 
so slow in coming forth. The sorjuanista enthusiastically begins the 
project of a book on the nun, but soon finds that he must stop and study 
more carefully some phase of her work, some circumstance of her time, 
some aspect of her character. Sometimes he thinks he understands her, 
but again she eludes him. Nothing is more applicable to the sorjuanista’s 
pursuit of his subject than the nun’s own words: “Detente, sombra de mi 
Bien esquivo!” In view of this, Sr. Chavez is to be congratulated on 
having brought his book out to the light of day where all may read and 
criticize and enjoy what Sor Juana called “el més sazonado plato, que 
es el murmurar.” 

The subtitle of the book is Ensayo de psicologia de Sor Juana Inés de 
la Crus y de estimacién del sentido de su obra y de su vida para la 
historia de la cultura y de la formacién de México. It would be hard to 
summarize the contents or the purpose of the book more effectively. Her 
life and work from the standpoint of Mexican culture is the thread that 
runs through the book. If Amado Nerva wrote of the nun as Juana de 
Asbaje, Sr. Chavez writes of her as Juana Ramirez. Throughout the 450 
pages of his book Sr. Chavez never loses sight of the fact that Sor Juana 
was a Mexican. His theme is reminiscent of Vasconcellos: indiologia 
and mestizaje. 

Mestizaje is one theme that runs through the book. The other is mys- 
ticism, but mysticism interpreted in a special sense. The author’s choice 
of the word is, perhaps, unfortunate, since it suggests a Santa Teresa or 
a Santa Rosa de Lima. Such a mystic Sor Juana was not, and the author 
does not mean to imply that she was. His use of the word is more or 
less nominalistic and serves to indicate Sor Juana’s essential greatness. 
Her essential greatness of soul Sr. Chavez brings out better than any 
other writer on the subject. He has penetrated beneath the surface of the 
accidental to the underlying essence of her life and works. If he has 
overemphasized the non-human side of the nun in his insistence on one 
element of her mysticism—amor a Dios, in the other—amor al préjimo— 
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he has brought out the human and social side of her nature. He has 
made articulate for us her love of humanity and all created things, and 
her sympathy for the downtrodden masses of Mexico. No one who has 
read Sor Juana can doubt that she felt the religious impulse at times; 
but that it constituted her dominating inner urge will not be conceded by 
most critics. Yet Sr. Chavez traces for us a life characterized by such 
unity of impulse, a life working out to an inherently necessary entelechy. 
For him there are no contradictions in the life of Sor Juana. 

The author makes out a fairly good case for his interpretation of the 
nun, for he selects those works which strengthen his thesis and casts out 
as unwritten—‘“nulas y no existentes’—those which are not in harmony 
with his theory. More than this, he has brought together into a unified 
whole such writings as show similar and harmonious states of mind, and 
has discarded those which contradict such dominant phases of conscious- 
ness. In this way he builds up his case for mexicanismo and misticismo. 
But by the same token and method one might make of Lope de Vega a 
great mystic. Such estilizacién would merely demand that one cast out 
all works except the Cancionero espiritual and some of the comedias de 
santos, and that one explain his life away as nula y no vivida. Sr. Chavez 
builds his theory of mexicanismo on certain villancicos and loas; misti- 
cismo, on the autos, villancicos, and the Primer suetio. He makes of these 
works a minute analysis, quoting at length what in Sor Juana is explicit, 
and paraphrasing or adding in prose what is implicit. His interpretations 
are, for the most part, correct, though he misses some things of transcen- 
dental importance. This comes out very clearly in his discussion of her 
political philosophy, which he considers Aristotelian. There are, however, 
other elements in her theory of state which do not derive from the Sta- 
girite’s Politics and which relate her to her own time in a most interest- 
ing way. In interpreting the Primer suefio, the author rejects the possi- 
bility of Cartesian influence—suggested by Abreu Gémez; but he does not 
suggest any other possible sources for her rationalism. Again Sr. Chavez 
misses interesting relationships. Matters of literary theory he does not 
touch at all. 

In attempting to evaluate the significance of the nun’s literary work, 
the author does not compare what she wrote with what her contem- 
poraries in Spain and Mexico were writing. He judges her from an 
absolute and partial standpoint instead of judging her from a relative 
and neutral point of view. In this Sor Juana gains and loses: gains, 
because she does not suffer by comparison with others who were doing 
the same thing; loses, because the failure to delimit what is her own 
particular contribution and what is common to her period leaves her 
portrait without highlights and contrasts. The portrait Sr. Chavez draws 
is, in fact, estilizado in the best tradition of ancient Mexican art. A 
complete interpretation of her works, on the other hand, demands a study 
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of her indebtedness to contemporary and other authors, an investigation 
of her literary theory, a thorough study of Gongorism and conceptism, 
and an exhaustive analysis of Aristotelian, Platonic, Augustinian, and 
Thomistic elements in her philosophy and theology. 

Sr. Chavez appends a chronological table of Sor Juana’s life and 
works. This table is, of course, not complete, for it is impossible to date 
everything she wrote. But it is possible to assign to many of her works 
approximate dates—in many cases exact dates—on the basis of internal 
evidence. Some corrections should be made in the dates given in the 
table: her poem on the death of Philip IV should be dated 1666 instead 
of 1665; the death of the Marchioness of Mancera, 1674 instead of 1673; 
the poem asking clemency for Benavides, 1684 instead of 1683; the be- 
ginning of Aguiar’s term as Archbishop, 1682 instead of 1685; and the 
first edition of the second volume of her works, 1692 instead of 1691. Sr. 
Chavez includes what he considers outstanding contributions to the study 
of Sor Juana and, as in the case of her works, he refuses to notice certain 
studies which should be mentioned. To reduce the important works on 
Sor Juana between 1716 and 1931 to Amado Nervo’s Juana de Asbaje 
and my Bibliografia is manifestly unfair. To pass by in silence the 
indispensable bibliography of Pedro Henriquez Urefia, and recent editions 
of her work by Ermilo Abreu Gémez, to say nothing of other works, is 
to pass by some of the best studies on the nun. Though Sr. Chavez does 
not mention certain works in the table, he has, nevertheless, made use of 
them in his book. 

Sr. Chavez has not solved all the perplexing problems of the nun’s 
life, but he has brought together and organized many scattered facts 
‘which a satisfactory biography must take into account. His book is not 
definitive, but it is a very valuable contribution to the subject. 


Dorotuy ScHONS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


12,600 refranes m4s, no contenidos en la coleccién del Maestro Gonzalo 
Correas ni en Més de 21,000 refranes castellanos, por Francisco Ro- 
pricuez Marin. Madrid, Tipografia de la Revista de archivos, biblio- 
tecas y museos, 1930. 345 + viii pages. 


Perhaps there are teachers of Spanish who do not realize the wonder- 
ful richness of this language in the field of popular sayings, in spite of 
the fact that proverbs are scattered through many of our textbooks. 
Numerous authorities could be cited to show the supremacy of Spain 
in the proverb, but one may be taken as an example of the others: “Let 
us turn first to the proverbs of Spain. I put these in the foremost rank, 
because the Spanish language . . . . is probably richer in this province 
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than any other in the world, certainly than any other in the Western 
World; and this I should be inclined to believe both as respects the quan- 
tity and the quality." 

The study of proverbs is a fascinating and a highly instructive pursuit. 
It is a notable fact that appreciation of proverbs has varied very much 
from age to age. They are particularly current among illiterate and 
imaginative groups. In fact, it may be said that much of the racial expe- 
rience of such groups is kept stored up in these tight little sayings. In 
our own United States, proverbs have fallen upon evil days, since urban 
populations tend to forget them, and prefer not to quote them even when 
they can. No doubt the printing press has had much to do with this shift 
in popular psychology, since it diffuses knowledge—or at least pseudo- 
knowledge—more and more every year with its thousands of new books. 
Add to the printing press the sophistication which goes with modern city 
life, and the constant communication of nation with nation through com- 
merce, and the death of the popular proverb is easily foreseen. 

Yet there are in all countries a few chosen souls, like Rodriguez Marin 
in Spain, who love proverbs and who are devoted to the sport of collecting 
them. Rodriguez Marin has long had agents throughout Spain gathering 
and sending in these refranes. In 1926 he published his Mdés de 21,000 
refranes castellanos. This first collection was intended to complete the 
work of the seventeenth-century collector Correas, published by the Real 
Academia Espafiola in 1906. The work of Correas, though distinctly 
praiseworthy, was not wholly satisfactory in arrangement and in com- 
ment. Rodriguez Marin simplified the technique of presenting the re- 
franes by keeping all his entries alphabetical and by listing all proverbs 
according to the first word, no matter how unimportant that word was 
(e.g., Al loco y al fraile, aire). His occasional comment is both pertinent 
and agreeable. 

In addition to the numerous colleagues who helped collect material for 
him, Rodriguez Marin was assisted by several collections already made, 
notable among which were Alberto Sevilla’s Sabiduria popular murciana, 
the posthumous refranero of Julio Cejador, manuscript collections by 
Sebastian de Horozco and Antonio Moreno Vilches, and, perhaps most 
important of all sources, a sixteenth-century collection in manuscript and 
anonymous. Here Rodriguez Marin acted not only as a collector but as a 
scholar. 

As for the proverbs themselves, they are indubitably a tonic to any 
tired mind. Many readers may look for “popular wisdom,” and not in 
vain. Of this type may I cite: 


1 Proverbs and Their Lessons, by Richard Chenevix Trench, annotated by 
A. Smythe Palmer (Dutton, New York, 1905). 
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Nada hay tan bien dicho como lo que se queda por decir. 
A carne mala, buena salsa. 
A ayer, lo conoci; pero a mafiana, nunca lo vi. 
A amor y fortuna, resistencia ninguna. 
Quien quiso pudo. 
Rey sin grey, ya no es rey. 
No doubt we should be more accurate in looking for popular experi- 


ence rather than wisdom in these proverbs, though for our purposes the 
terms may be synonymous. Others expressing racial experience are: 


Al asno rudo, aguijén agudo. 

A la mujer y al aguardiente, de repente. 

Agua hervida, alarga la vida. 

Cada perro con su hueso. 

Casa de Dios, casa de toos. 

Con viejo pobre nunca se casa mujer joven. 

Del mal enemigo te libraras, y del mal amigo no podras. 

Naipes, mujeres y vino sacan al hombre de tino. 
There is frequently a sardonic humor in these refranes: 

A buena fe y sin mal engafio 

Para mi quiero el provecho y para ti el dafio. 


A la moza y al fraile, que no les dé el aire 


(explained by Rodriguez Marin as “estén metiditos ella en su casa y él 
en su convento”). 


Casate, Blas, y medraras. 


Note the music, beyond the rhythm usually found in Spanish prov- 
erbs, in: 


Para mi marido, tiroliro; para mi, tiroli tiroli. 


For those who wish to read an intelligent though brief treatment of 
the meaning and development of the refranes, the introduction to Rodri- 
guez Marin’s first collection can be highly recommended. In this present 
collection he offers no new speculations. 

One or two observations may be made on the linguistic side. Such 
constructions as estar-se, estar with nouns, the personal a with imper- 
sonal object, reflexive pronouns with verbs of motion, ser-se, are reason- 
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ably frequent. Anything which hurries the action and makes it more 
personal is favored: 


~Cémo te estas, Juana? — Como me estoy me estaba. 
Convento y guardian, ufia y carne estan. 
No llamemos al morir; que él por sus pasos ha de venir. 
Piojo que se sube a la cabeza, ser rey del mundo piensa. 
Séase esclavo, y séase malo. 


Si el cielo se viene abajo, a todos nos cogera debajo. 


There is also noted a propensity for using fictitious proper names, 
made up from obvious linguistic elements to suit the occasion: 
A don Penséque y a don Creique los ahorcaron en la 
Puebla de Don Fadrique (Granada). 
; Aire, aire; que pasa don Nadie! 
However, it is hopeless to try to do justice to these collections of 
Rodriguez Marin’s refranes. Every reader will cherish those which par- 
ticularly please him, and pass over the rest. It is certain that every devotee 


of Spanish—as well as every sincere student of human nature—will find 
an endless variety of stimulating and refreshing food for thought. 


Wirrep A. BEARDSLEY 


GoucHER COLLEGE 








